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Word comes from 
the government au- 
Wash- 


ington that they are 


thorities at 


ready to begin hear- 

ings on the telephone code to be adopted 
for the guidance of telephone operating 
companies under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

This means that companies in the Inde- 
pendent group should without further delay 
forward to the United States Independent 
Telephone Association (Chicago headquar- 
ters) any suggestions they may desire to 
submit as to the terms and conditions of the 
proposed code. Such data will be considered 


during the Washington hearing. 


The importance of this matter to the 
telephone industry is pointed out in the 
following letter which President MacKin- 


non is sending out to member companies : 


“We have been notified by the NRA that 
they desire to start the procedure for the 
adoption of the Telephone Code. As you 
know, this association has on file a pro- 
posed code for the Independent telephone 
companies, and the Bell group has on file 
a code originally proposed as a code for 
the Bell companies, and later changed to a 
code for the telephone industry. The Bell 
companies are now operating under the 
President’s agreement as modified by cer- 
tain paragraphs of their code. The Inde- 
pendent companies are operating under the 
President’s agreement as modified by cer- 
tain paragraphs of the association code. 

When the code for the industry has been 
adopted, it will provide the procedure under 
which the telephone companies will oper- 
ate, superseding the modified President's 
agreement. 


PREPARING FOR THE TELEPHONE CODE=- 
RIGHTS OF UTILITY INVESTORS to lift 


It is very important that we have from 
our members expressions of opinion as to 
changes they think should be made in the 
code submitted by us. Copies of this pro- 
posed code were sent you and were pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY and, therefore, should 
be available to you at this time. Please 
let us know what changes you think should 
be made in the provisions of that code, 
either in the modification of present para- 
graphs or the addition of other paragraphs. 
This is a matter of vital importance to 
you and should demand your immediate 
attention. 

Please let us hear from you at once, 
thereby assisting us in representing you in 
the preparation of a code for the industry 
and the hearings that will be held by the 
NRA preceding the final adoption of the 
code.” 


* * * * 

As is well known, leaders of telephone 
interests have been giving a great deal of 
attention to the code proposition for sev- 
eral months. They need the cooperation of 
the operating units at this time in order to 
obtain the most satisfactory results, so we 
offer this advice: 

Speak up now, instead of reserving your 
views and opinions until it is too late. 

* * * * 

The nation’s advisers—to use a mild term 
—in Washington who are directing the 
“new deal” have put considerable emphasis 
on the idea that hereafter busirress must 
pay more attention to rendering service to 


the people than to making profits. 


Government heads 
are proceeding on the 
theory that, in order 
the country 

back on the road to 
recovery, sacrifices must be made by indus- 
tries whose chief aim in the past was to 
accumulate surpluses and pay dividends. 
Naturally, this class of business concerns 
has suffered a severe jolt from the drastic 
program, and they are complaining. 

There is a section of the business world, 
however, that is not so disturbed as some 
of the other major industries. We refer 
to the public utilities—the telephone, gas 
and electric light companies. They are 
used to operating with an eye principally 
on giving the public service. On their 
success in that direction depends their very 
existence, and it can be truly said that 
profits are a secondary consideration. 

* * a ak 

An adequate return on their capital, of 
course, is necessary to enable them to ren- 
der the service required by the people who 
are dependent on their facilities, but no one 
will deny that the service companies have 
been more familiar with the principles of 
the “new deal” than business in general. 

In other words, what the average cor- 
poration regards as a “new deal” has been 
well known to the utilities for many years 
—in fact, ever since state regulation came 
into effect to impose on them practically 
similar restrictions that are now to be ap- 
plied to general business. 

The record shows that public service 
companies 


backward in 
agreeing to the new requirements decreed 


have not been 
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by Washington last June, but have cooper- 
ated fully. 

In the telephone field, the larger oper- 
ating companies have undertaken heavy 
expenses to carry out NRA conditions and 
are “doing their part,” regardless of the 
difficult times. 

The 


problems that call for special consideration. 


smaller companies have peculiar 
Washington has shown a disposition to 
lend a sympathetic ear to the smaller bus- 
iness concerns in other lines, and doubtless 
will likewise appreciate the smaller tele- 
phone companies’ position. 


x* * * * 


What has made it especially hard for 
the utilities at this time is the political 
agitation to reduce rates, the ever-increasing 
burden of taxes and the fear of govern- 
The diffi- 
culty in securing new capital will be an- 


ment or municipal ownership. 


other handicap, so long as investors are 
kept frightened by these three political 
threats. 

All qualified to know agree that business 
recovery is being retarded by investors 
failing to put their capital into the ordinary 
channels of industry. They are waiting to 
see “what is going to happen next?” 

This uncertainty is holding back the ad- 


vance, which is not surprising considering 


TELEPHONY 








COMING CONVENTIONS 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Concord, Con- 
cord, November 21 and 22. 











the tremendous amount of money invested 
in utility stocks and bonds by savings 
banks, insurance companies and the endow- 
ment funds of the big universities, hospitals 
and charitable foundations, that have sup- 
plied the capital for important financing 
in the past. 

These gigantic reservoirs of investment 
funds observe that utilities are being made 
the football of political attack, and are 
naturally hesitant about increasing those 
investments and worried about those they 
already have. Fifty-two of the legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, at last re- 
port, had $1,641,744,000 invested in public 
utility bonds. Thirty of the larger univer- 
sities and colleges had 23 per cent of their 
endowments (amounting to $125,646,000) 


in public utility securities. 


* * * * 


These two examples indicate to what 
extent the savings of the people are linked 
with the prosperity of the public service 


companies. It should seem plain to any 
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group of political leaders, interested in pro- 
moting the business welfare of this coun- 
try, that any policy that destroyed the 
confidence of so large a body of investors 
is a dangerous policy, and one certain to 
hinder the return to good times. 

Every insurance policy-holder and every 
depositor in a savings bank has an interest 
in the utility securities held by their com- 
panies, and any influence that jeopardizes 
their value is a blow at this vast army of 
policy-owners and bank depositors, repre- 
senting, doubtless, more than a majority of 
our total population. 

One of the most effective steps to hasten 
business recovery that our national leaders 
could take would be to assure this legion 
of investors that their property is not to 
It would 
go far to restore their confidence and en- 


be impaired by political attacks. 


courage business generally to go ahead. 


Incidentally, the investors themselves 
should organize for their own protection 
and insist on a fair deal as well as a “new 
deal.” 


this direction by the stockholders of a few 


Some progress has been made in 


corporations who have appointed commit- 
tees to consider means for defense. An 
active national organization of utility in- 
vestors could exercise a political influence 


certain to get a respectful hearing. 


Telephones From the Editor’s Viewpoint 


Lasting Social Changes Come Slowly so General Trends May Be Analyzed as 
to Probable Effects—Some Possibilities of Future With Special Reference to 
Small Exchanges—Address at Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By Stanley R. Edwards, 


Editor, “TeLtePpHony,” The American Telephone Journal, Chicago 


situation 
from the editor's viewpoint, it must be re- 
membered that such a point of view endea- 
vors to look at the industry in its entirety 
—the operating and manufacturing, the In- 
dependent and Bell groups. 


In considering the telephone 


In these days, 
when changes are apparently taking place, 
it is well to remember that there are many 
points of view and opinions. 

A story is told by a New York psychia- 
trist who recently returned from a two- 
months’ cruise during which 25 ports in 
Europe were visited. As the tourists came 
out of St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, Dr. 
Wolfe said he remarked to a fellow travel- 
er from a large New Jersey city: 

“Well, we haven’t anything like that in 
New Jersey, have we?” 

“Ll should say not,” the tourist snorted. 
“We wouldn’t have anything 
fashioned in our city.” 

So we should not cling too strongly to 


so. old- 


opinions, for another’s point of view may 
show something entirely different. 

It is practically the unanimous belief 
that we are passing through a changing 
period which will result in different prac- 
tices in our social and business conditions, 
to say nothing of changes in economic out- 
look. In fact, it is stated the NRA is 
founded on the economic viewpoint of the 
interest centered in consumption where 
previously it centered in production. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
great, lasting changes always come slowly, 
and that what often may be thought to be 
such changes, turn out otherwise. As an 
instance, a research committee reported to 
the American Gas Association in September 
that “the.era, 1920 to 1930, just passed 
marked the peak of our jazz age when we 
placed undue emphasis on speed, color, 
swank and flimsy beauty. 

“We are now in a period of emphasis 


on economy, durability, conservative com- 
forts and other qualities of more lasting 
nature. We are through scrambling for 
artificial happiness. We are today con- 
cerned with more serious things—comfort- 
able homes, adult education, greater dis- 
tribution of wealth, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old-age security.” 

Just now the emphasis seems to be upon 
the social aspects. Only recently, Presi- 
dent James Rowland Angell, of Yale, ex- 
pressed this thought when he said: “Never 
was there a keener appreciation that indus- 
try, and commerce, and politics, and relig- 
ion and education must all be tested by 
their effects upon man and the social or- 
der. No principle, or system, or organiza- 
tion, or institution will be left untouched 
which cannot justify itself by the service 
it renders to society; and if it costs more 
than it is worth, judged by such a stand- 
ard, it will go.” 
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In order to view events in proper per- 
spective, it is essential to 


fundamentals 


review past 

underlying 
This country has passed through 
the last 100 years. The 
changes 


events and the 
them. 
many changes in 
significance of these may be 
sensed by recalling the names of some of 
the dominant personages of the half-cen- 
tury leading up to 1870 and contrasting 
them with the names of the leaders of the 
following hali-century. 

Take the names of Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Davis, Seward, 
Grant, Lee, and contrast them with those 
of the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, James J. 
Hill, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Edison, Bell, 
McCormick, Ford, the Wright Bros., West- 
inghouse. 


Douglas, Lincoln, 


All these are the names of pio- 
neers. The first named belong to a group 
of geographical and political pioneers and 
the latter group to technological and in- 
dustrial pioneering. 

These groups mark the change from a 
population living on the soil, the owners 
of which were independent, to centraliza- 
tion in cities with industrial activities the 
dominant characteristic. Business went 
from the individual to the corporation. 

Apparently a new readjustment of eco- 
nomic forces is in There is now 
a tendency toward decentralization of in- 
dustry and population, with the thought 
that a wider distribution of industry 
through the agricultural areas will make 
for rural prosperity and aid in striking a 
new balance between city and country liv- 
ing. Power, 


process. 


communication, 
transportation are all factors in the de- 
centralization 


electrical 


movement. 

All of these economic and social changes 
will have an influence upon the telephone. 
The telephone occupies a unique position 
i our social and business structure and in 
the changes that are now in progress. It 
will undoubtedly be used more in the fu- 
ture than it ever has been in the past. 

It has been stated that lasting changes 
teke place slowly. For that reason, we 
May expect, according to some _ business 
observers, that the fundamentals of financ- 
ing, marketing, personnel management will 
continue to be as important, and probably 
more important, than before. 

The NRA may modify management in 
various Functions of financial 
management will necessarily be modified to 
a considerable extent, especially by the se- 
Curities law, but the technique of sound 
financial management 
portant than ever. 


respects. 


remains more im- 
Personnel problems will 
require, as never before, sound manage- 
ment. 
Resulting from the operation of the 
NRA program, and other influences, it is 
conceded that the workers are going to 
have shorter hours. “It necessarily follows 
that people who work shorter hours and 
have more leisure will consume less goods of 
the kind needed for long, hard usage,” says 


Prof. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia Uni- 
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economics and 
work 
hours at manual labor, eat less heavy food 
and wear out their clothing more slowly. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “the 
increased leisure of the masses is almost 
certain to greatly 


versity, an authority on 


marketing. “People who shorter 


increase sales of all 


goods used during leisure time. This in- 
cludes dress-up clothing, lighter foods, 


drinks and other refreshments, sporting 

















“Sooner or Later,’’ Says Mr. Edwards, “the 
Exchange Equipment Will Have to Be 
Modernized and the Outside Plant Rehabili- 
tated. To Modernize Soon Would Be a 
Popular Move... The Government Like- 
wise Would Approve and Possibly Aid in 
Financing iIt.”’ 
goods and materials, plays and games, au- 
tomobiles and accessories, books and peri- 
odicals, and greater expenditures for 
movies and other forms of entertainment.” 

Recently Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, discussed the results of research 
made by that organization as to the in- 
creased demand for goods and labor which 
would result if our national life were 
sc organized that the average family of 
five received an income of from $2,500 to 
$3,000, based on 1926 price levels. The 
computations of the organization’s research 
department indicate that approximately 50 
million of our population live on a family 
income of less than $2,500 per year. To 
raise this 50 million to a standard of $2,500 
would require a total national income of 
over 100 billion dollars. 

“The higher standard of living,” Mr. 
Harriman said, “Would add 60 per cent to 
the annual production of fresh vegetables, 
50 per cent to the production of fresh 
fruits, 40 per cent to poultry, 20 per cent 
to milk and 16 per cent to eggs. A family 
with this annual income should have a 
home with at least eight and preferably 
ten rooms. 

“To properly house our population on 
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that basis and to replace wornout and un- 
fit houses, would necessitate the construc- 
tion of homes totaling 125 million rooms.” 

While such a program would take at 
least ten years, extra building material 
would be required each year above our 
normal production amounting to billions of 
feet of lumber, billions of bricks, millions 
of barrels of cement, of pounds of copper 
and square feet of glass. In addition, 
there would be required millions of new 
shoes, suits, fact, 
there would be all kinds of increased pro- 
duction required to supply the needs of a 
family with an annual income of from $2,- 
500 to $3,000. 

Mr. Harriman is a member of the in- 
dustrial advisory board of the NRA. He 
did not state that the picture drawn would 
certainly come true, but held it to be 
technically possible. 


dresses, hats, etc. In 


These views and estimates indicate the 
trend of thought not among radicals but 
rather of conservative men who are en- 
deavoring to see ahead and plan for what 
is believed will come in the comparative- 
ly near future. 

In discussing advertising, an authority 
expressed the.opinion that a change in ad- 
vertising copy standards, with one sylla- 
ble words becoming popular, will result 
from the shift of purchasing power to the 
lower income groups. Advertisers are 
counselled to pay increasing attention to 
basic appeals which will produce sales 
among unskilled and skilled laborers and 
lower ranks of white-collared 
incomes, he said, have been en- 
hanced by the application of industrial 
Among these workers there is in- 
creased demand for necessity goods and 
low-priced luxuries, he stated. 


At the end of 1929, of the 20,068,000 
telephones in service in this country, 13,- 
178,000 were installed in residences and 
6,890,000 in business establishments. At 
the same time there were estimated to be 
approximately 30,000,000 homes so that the 
number of homes having telephone service 
was less than 45 per cent of the total. 


workers 
whose 


codes. 


With the predictions of greater leisure 
and more time for the masses, with high- 
er standards of living, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that a much greater per- 
centage of homes will have telephone serv- 
ice, especially in view of the efforts of 
telephone companies to make the selling of 
service a continuous activity. 

The government's plans for aiding people 
to build or acquire homes should material- 
ly increase the number of prospects for 
residence service. It is expected that a 
considerable number of homes will be lo- 
cated on the so-called subsistence home- 
steads, another project for farm-factory 
communities. This development will in- 
volve new telephone plant, new subscrib- 
ers’ equipment and should be the source of 
much new toll business. 

The telephone, having attained such an 
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important position in the daily business and 
social life of the country, as to be ranked 
as a necessity, is likewise influenced in its 
development and operation by the changes 
itt our national conditions. 


As our country has passed through 
periods of pioneering, so has the telephone 
industry. At first the exchanges were 


isolated with no connections between them. 
Toll lines were built and the exchanges 
were brought into small groups or sys- 
tems. In recent years, we have seen the 
centralization of companies of the Inde- 
pendent group into the so-called syndicates 
or holding companies. 
Future of Small Exchange. 

It was apparent to experienced telephone 
operating men that many of the groupings 
were not economically feasible and would 
not stand the test of time. Under the 
stress of conditions of the past two years 
or so, syndicate companies have experienced 
difficulty and not a few are now in re- 
ceivership and some even in bankruptcy. 

In the operation of the companies by 
the receivers, changes are taking place in 
Recent 
shown a_- surprisingly 
large number of the so-called “agency” 
exchanges. 

The operating the 
companies have learned that the small ex- 
change cannot be operated by them with- 
out a They therefore, en- 
deavored to obtain the services of experi- 


the status of the small exchanges. 
investigation has 


receivers syndicate 


loss. have, 
enced telephone men to assume charge of 
the operation of some of their small ex- 
Just 
contracts be- 
tween the companies and their agents pro- 
vide cannot be definitely stated because of 


changes for a certain specified sum. 
what the arrangements or 


the wide variations in the terms. 

The 
company’s point of view, is to make some 
arrangement for continuing the operation of 
such an office and to change its status from 


agency plan, however, from the 


that of a liability to an asset, if possible. 
The responsibility for the operating ex- 
penses of the exchange through the agency 
arrangement passes from the company to 
the agent. In some cases, it might be 
said that the agency plan provides a means 


whereby a small exchange is, to all prac- 


tical purposes, returned to its original 
owner. 
With a great increase of agency ex- 


changes, especially among those companies 
which are in receiverships, it is apparent 
that there is only a short step to the agen- 
cy exchange becoming an_ individually- 
owned exchange. 

This is not an illogical conclusion, for 
the receivers can, with the sanction of the 
court, sell parts of a company’s property 
if it is for the best interests of the credi- 
tors. It is known that there are many 
experienced and capable telephone men de- 
sirous of securing small properties and 
With prospects of the 
government or the local banks extending 


operating them. 
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credit for self-liquidating enterprises, the 
question may well be asked: “Are the 
small exchanges, which were gathered in- 
tc uneconomic systems, going back to in- 
dividual ownership and operation?” 

Only last letter came to 
TELEPHONY from an experienced operating 
man which indicates that local support for 
financing individually-owned companies 
might be secured. Our correspondent 
“The business interests of our lit- 
tle city are gradually coming to appreciate 
the fact that our company, in the interests 
of good service for the future, made a 
real sacrifice in not being tempted to sell 
cut for the all-too-good prices offered a 
few years ago. A number of otherwise 
good county-seat situations in our state are 
putting up with some deplorably poor tele- 
phone service as a result of being sold in 
that period.” 

This brings up the matter of service and 
equipment. There is no question that the 
equipment—and as a consequence, the ser- 
vice—in many small exchanges is not as 
good as it should be. This condition of 
exchange equipment and plant is recognized 
by the subscribers, for in recent months 
some newspaper items have come _ into 
TELEPHONY'S offices commenting upon poor 
local service. 

In a number of instances the additional 
comment was made that the telephone com- 
pany employes were not responsible for the 
condition as they were giving the best 
service they possibly could with the equip- 
ment provided. Indirectly the newspaper 
comments are a tribute to the efficiency of 
the employes. 


week, a 


wrote: 


They have managed to keep 
service going through switchboard equip- 
ment which should have been retired long 
ago—and they have held the good will of 
the patrons under trying circumstances. 

Although for the time being the good 
will of the public toward the employes 
may enable a company to get by with be- 
low standard service, sooner or later the 
equipment will have to be modernized and 
the outside plant rehabilitated. Whether 
this will be done by the receivers of the 
company, or such exchanges be taken over 
at a very nominal price by local interests 
and then rebuilt, is a question to be an- 
swered in the comparatively near future. 

Modernization of Plants. 

To modernize soon would be a popular 
move. It would benefit the public, the em- 
ployes and the manufacturers and_ their 
employes and an increasing circle of others 
—individuals and industries. The govern- 
ment likewise would approve and possibly 
aid in financing it, because of the desire 
which is being given recent expression to 
encourage the consumption of capital 
Undoubtedly, the financing of 
necessary improvements to telephone ex- 
changes in the interests of better service 
will become a less difficult matter for the 
smaller companies as the deal” 
progresses. 


goods. 


“new 
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Economists have stressed the matter of 
mass production, stating that attention in 
the past few years has been concentrated 
on it and but little attention paid to the 
development of mass consumption. In the 
future, more attention will be given to con- 
sumption—and that means that sales de- 
velopment will be stressed more than ever 
before. Sales efforts to be successful, will 
be intelligently directed at the consumer’s 
needs, and constructively based upon the 
prospects’ requirements and their best utili- 
zation of the product. 

Sales and Showmanship. 

This intensive competition for the con- 
sumers’ dollars will require greater effort 
or. the part of telephone people to sell tele- 
phone service. Good showmanship will be 
required to aid in effecting sales of tele- 
phone service. Those who visited A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition can well ap- 
preciate the term, “Good Showmanship.” 

The exhibits were found dynamic, not 
dull. There was no distortion. The actual 
values were brought into just the right 
focus to give a real interpretation so as to 
present the subject effectively as a 
matter of mutual interest and with honest 
accuracy. That was part of the new 
psychology of exhibit presentation, which 
sought to clarify rather than to confuse. 

It must be remembered that human na- 
ture changes slowly. Regardless of how 
the NRA activity may affect business prac- 
tices, prospective purchasers will be trying 
to strike a bargain as they always have in 
the past, and this means that the selling 
job must be just that much better. With 
prices tending toward fixed levels, the em- 
phasis in making sales will be on service 
and quality. 

Telephone people, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are in the main good psycholo- 
gists and probably have a better under- 
standing of human nature than any other 
business group. Efforts should be directed 
tc increase this knowledge and indicate its 
application in making sales. 

With this natural understanding of per- 
sons and their actuating motives, telephone 
people, as a group, are excellently qualified 
to compete successfully with other indus- 
tries in the contest of sales. As _ business 
conditions improve and new developments 
come, the telephone should be in the front 
renk of those industries benefiting through 
sales based on service and quality. 

In the days since the installation of the 
first telephone, there have been many 
changes in the relations of companies. The 
early Bell companies were protected by 
patents, and they endeavored to perpetuate 
their monopoly through various devices 
which ultimately led to open warfare be- 
tween the Independent group and the Bell 
group. It was a case of “every company 
for itself and the devil catch the hindmost.” 
That period was followed by one of gen- 
eral cooperation along the line of a policy 
of “Live and Let Live.” 
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Recently, there have been evidences of 
a change in this practice to a policy of 
“Live and Help Live.” Some of the 
larger companies have been practicing this 
with the smaller companies in their terri- 
tories. The state associations have aided 
greatly in promoting the practice of this 
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policy ; and now the smaller companies are 
commencing to extend it to their rural con- 
necting lines. 

Only the other week, TELEPHONY pub- 
lished an item that a certain small com- 
pany, after improving its own system, will 
make an effort to get the rural companies 
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to repair and place their properties in bet- 
ter shape with the idea of better service 
to all. 

“Live and Help Live” is not an im- 
possible ideal for the telephone industry, 
for the very nature of our business—ser- 
vice—is just that. 





| PERSISTENCE 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


Persistence is one of several qualifications necessary to successful selling. It has been stated that a large per cent 
of sales’ contacts have fallen through simply because salesmen lacked proper persistence; in other words, they gave up 
too soon. This is regrettable as it may indicate to your prospect that you are not particularly interested in the outcome 

of the interview, or do not believe in the true value of the commodity you are trying to sell, or that you have reached 

the conclusion that your prospect does not need it after all. so why press him further. 

John Martin, the quiet night clerk at a certain hotel where I frequently stcp, was a horse trainer when he was a 
young man. He said he always selected his horses carefully, trained them himself and gave them his personal care in 
feeding and grooming. He then sold them for what he thouzht they were worth. He stated he was always on the lookout | 
for a good prospect while he was training a horse. Sometimes he had a buyer in mind beforehand. 

I 


the following story to me: 


He recently related 
One day he passed the home of Hetty Stone and noticed she had a buggy but, apparently, no horse. Upon inquiry 
in the neighborhood he learned that she had not owned a horse for a long time but she used to get about a great deal when 
she did have one. “She would have disposed of her buggy long ago if she had not been entertaining a secret desire to 
own a horse sometime or other;.and that time will soon be due,” John Martin told himself as he thought of a fine young 
horse he was training. . 

A few days later John walked up the gravel path leading to Hetty Stone’s kitchen door and met her just as she 
was coming out to feed the chickens. 
in the same direction. 

“Good morning, Miss Stone. 


“Fortune favors me,” thought John, as he noticed the chicken pen and buggy were 


Don’t let me hinder you: go right ahead feeding the chickens. I just stopped by for 
I noticed the other morning when I was going by your place that you have a buggy but 
That is too bad as the buggy is a gocd one and you could get lots of use out of it if you had a horse. Now, 
I have just finished training a beauty and one—”’ 

“No, I don’t want a horse,” snapped Hetty. 

“But you could not help wanting this one if you saw him once.” 

“No, I don’t want a horse. Say, you are John Martin, the horse trainer, aren't you? 
admitted Hetty with a touch of friendliness in her manner. 


a minute on my way to town. 
no horse. 


I used to know your mother,” 


“Yes, I am John Martin. You can check up on me, Miss Stone, and you will find that when I get through train- 
ing a horse it is safe to drive no matter how high spirited it is. 
my way. 


And that I buy only good horses. Now, I must be on 
Tomorrow I am going to take the horse, I have just finished training, up the road to show him to a prospect. 
If I have time I will stop and let you take a look at him.” 

“No, you needn't bother. ended Hetty as she turned and walked into the house. But 
That was scmething for John Martin to remember. 

“Come on down to the fence and take a look at the horse, Miss Stone. 
to you,” said John to Hetty the next morning. 


I am not buying a horse,” 
her eyes admitted she wanted a horse. 
I just couldn't go by without showing him 
“Oh, I haven't time and what’s the use looking at your horse when I’m not buying one?” While Hetty was talking 
she caught a glimpse of shiny, slick horse flesh through the trees. And John saw the gleam of desire, for horse posses- 
sion, in her eyes. 

“Oh, come on down and see what a beauty he is anyway. 
again with him,” urged John. 


It won't take a minute, and I may not get by this way 


“Well,” admitted Hetty as she gazed affectionately at the horse, “if I were buying a horse he would be one like this.” 
“Well, I must be getting on to my appointment,” said John. “If I didn’t have to hurry a bit now I would hitch him 
I enjoy showing him off to people who love horses.” 

“No, don’t,” Hetty burst out, as though fearing to be put to the test. 


Hetty’s with the horse to close the transaction. 


to your buggy and show you how well trained he is. 


John knew it would take one more trip to 


“John Martin, didn’t I tell you I wasn’t buying a horse?” declared Hetty when John came up to the house a few 
days later, leading his splendid-looking horse. “It wasn’t any trouble, Miss Stone,” said John, “and I wanted you to see 
how spirited and yet how gentle he is. See, he is trying to make up to you.” 

“Going, going, gone,” John exulted silently, as he watched Hetty stroke the horse. “Now that I’m here, let me hitch 
him to your buggy and you and I will take a ride down the road.” Hetty demurred weakly, but helped John with the hitching. 
Needless to say when John and Hetty returned to the gate the sale was completed, in spite of the fact that he held to his 
price although she tried to get him to cut down on it. 

Morac: If we have something good to sell, the desire for possession is not strengthened if we cut the price. If 
| rather creates distrust toward us and the commodity we are trying to sell. 























Testimony Concluded in Massachusetts 


‘Promotional’ Rate Schedule Features Hearing in New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Case—Attorney Marshall Cross-Examined by Counsel Grant for 
Company—Heavy Losses Associated With Proposed Tariff—Arguments Next 


Taking of testimony by the Massachusetts 
commission ended on October 30 in the 
pending rate case against the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., when Wyck- 
liffe C. Marshall, counsel for the Bostcn 
Central Labor Union, appeared as a rebut- 
tal witness on behalf of a reduction in cur- 
rent charges for service and was cross- 
examined by Geo. R. Grant, counsel for the 
New England company. 

A protracted attack on the rates now in 
force occupied much of the day, during 
which Mr. Marshall intrcduced a proposed 
schedule for the entire state of Massa- 
chusetts, based on the so-called promotional 
or inducement rate structures widely prev- 
alent in the electric power industry. 

The company conducted a vigorous as- 
sault on the witness’ rebuttal testimony and 
brought out the admission that Mr. Mar- 
shall’s schedule would probably cut down 
its gross revenue by at least $8,000,000 a 
This, Mr. Marshall contended, would 
be overcome in a year or less by increased 
patronage and further economies in opera- 
tion and administration. The hearing was 
adjourned until November 22 at Boston, 
when final arguments of counsel will be 
heard. 

Commission Seeks Rebuttal Evidence. 

Mr. Marshall opened the day by assert- 
ing that between 1921 and 1932 the com- 
pany’s withdrawals of central office equip- 
ment had nearly equaled the balance of its 
depreciation reserve. Mr. Grant objected 
that this evidence was in no sense rebuttal 
to anything presented by the company wit- 
nesses, Moore, Manson and Whitney, and 
Commissioner Hardy, presiding, pressed the 
witness to show the connection. 

Mr. Marshall maintained that the com- 
pany had said that its machine-switching 
development had not caused any undue bur- 
den, but he denied this and held that the 
large outlays for the dial system proved 
that the retired equipment was not in 95 
per cent operative condition when removed 
from service. 

The witness then declared that the com- 
pany’s assertion that plant expansion was 
imperative after 1924 to meet service de- 
mands was questionable, since its total sta- 
tions under machine switching decreased 
from 379,000 to 344,000 from 1924 to 1933, 
while the exchange circuits so associated 
gained from 179,701 to 184,312. On its 
part, the company maintained that expan- 
sion was imperative up to about 1931. 

Commissioner Hardy questioned the 
value of this comparison in view of the 
changed economic situation in the territory. 
Mr. Marshall said that the difficulty has 


year. 


been due not to lack of facilities but to the 
way in which the company has built up 
plant, “trying to make its system a single- 
party line set-up despite the existence of 
inventions making party-line service satis- 
factory for development and use.” 

Mr. Grant objected again, and declared 
that this upsets nothing in the testimony of 
Chief Engineer G. K. Manson. “You never 
asked us to give you concrete cases,” said 
Mr. Grant, “in seeking information about 
the company’s plant necessities. There was 
a normal increase in stations up to 1930.” 

A long series of exhibits was then intro- 
duced by Mr. Marshall, designed to show 
lack of balance in the existing rate sched- 
ule, marked differentials in prices per mes- 
sage under various conditions, existence of 
so-called service charges in the present 
rates, and finally a brand-new tariff de- 
vised by the witness. To these the com- 
pany interposed many objections as being 
outside the rebuttal range agreed upon at 
the preceding hearing. 

All the exhibits, bringing the total intro- 
duced by Mr. Marshall up to 776, were 
finally admitted, but the commission de- 
manded that only rebuttal testimony be 
given and declared that it would not con- 
sent to retry the case in view of all the 
material presented to it. 

Mr. Marshall contended that the present 
rate schedule lacks balance, and declared 
that on a per message basis, the cost of 
service to the one-party line customer is 
less than for two-party service in both 
residential and business telephones. The 
company maintained that there is no con- 
sistency in figuring the price per message 
on flat-rate lines, and asserted that Mr. 
Marshall had had no experience in design- 
ing telephone rates and, therefore, could not 
give an expert opinion upon them. 

In reply, he urged that many differentials 
are unequal where services are comparable. 
Some tables presented the average cost to 
the user per message on the basis of 750 
messages per month and others employed 
other figures as divisors. Numerous differ- 
entials thus computed varied from 1 to 3 
cents between measured and unlimited serv- 
ice for a given number of calls. 

Mr. Grant vigorously declared that these 
exhibits simply present in tabular form nu- 
merous inquiries that Mr. Marshall had 
previously made of Lambert N. Whitney, 
assistant operating vice-president of the 
company, when the latter was a witness. 
These queries related to various costs to 
subscribers under the assumption of a spe- 
cific number of outward messages. The ex- 
hibits simply confirm some of the under- 
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lying features of the rate schedule to which 
Mr. Whitney has already testified, such as: 


(a) That the differentials are less in the 
smaller exchanges than in the larger ones. 

(b) That they are less with residence 
service than with business. 

(c) That comparisons of the subscribers’ 
costs per outward message under varying 
usages of the outward service serve no 
useful purpose in analyzing a telephone rate 
schedule, because telephony provides a two- 
way service, including inward service of 
much value which is not included in such 
comparisons. 

(d) That every subscriber’s cost per out- 
ward message will vary from $1 or even 
several dollars per message, down to a few 
cents or less per message, depending upon 
the base rate of the service he elects to 
take and the use he decides to make of it; 
so that other and more accurate usages 
would show results directly opposite from 
those presented by Mr. Marshall. 


“There is nothing new in all this,” the 
company averred. “It is already covered 
narratively in the record, and as stated 
there, it is characteristic of all schedules 
both past and present; and it is logical. 
acceptable and in the interests of a sound 
rate schedule and the service in general. 

Mr. Marshall filed an exhibit which he 
stated showed that the company’s existing 
rate schedule contains, in effect, service 
charges ranging from 97 cents per month 
to $2.80 for residential use and from $1.02 
te $2.40 per month for business telephones 
in Massachusetts. 

“This rebuts the company’s testimony,” 
said the witness-attorney, “that no rate 
schedule can be worked out where all serv- 
ice is On a measured basis.’ Mr. Grant re- 
plied that the company had made no such 
statement; that it is possible, but not to the 
subscriber’s advantage, to work out an all- 
measured rate. Mr. Marshall said that it 
would have been improper to file his pro- 
posed promotional rate schedule before 
the company’s engineers had testified. 

Presenting his proposed schedule, Mr. 
Marshall said that it was designed not only 
to reduce prices to the Massachusetts pub- 
lic, but that it would stimulate business by 
its inducement features. In view of its 
unusual features, which, however, were 
strenuously attacked by the company as 
impracticable and threatening financial dis- 
aster if adopted, an outline of the schedule 
follows: 

Features of the Marshall Schedule. 

In the proposed schedule all telephone 
service in Massachusetts except in the case 
of rural lines and service in agency ¢x- 
changes, would be measured. Only in these 
two classes would unlimited service (s0- 
called “flat rate”) be retained. 
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There would be one set of uniform rates 
applying to business and residence service 
in the metropolitan Boston area and one 
set of uniform rates applying to business 
and residential use elsewhere in the state. 

Each telephone rate for local exchange 
service at a main station would consist of 
two parts: (1) a minimum charge, which 
includes no outgoing messages; (2) a mes- 
sage charge, for each outgoing local mes- 
sage. Charges would also be made for 
all toll messages from each main station. 

The monthly minimum charges per main 
station would apply to local exchange serv- 
ice areas. The local service area ot each 
metrcpolitan Boston exchange would be the 
area of the subscriber’s exchange and all 
contiguous The present local 
service areas to be abolished would be (1) 
of unlimited suburban 
(2) the area of unlimited contiguous serv- 


exchanges. 


the area service ; 
ice; and (3) the area of measured service. 
Toll service rates would apply to all mes- 
sages to points outside the local service 
area. 

Monthly minimum charges per main sta- 
tion would be: 


—Residence— —Business— 

Type of Boston Outside Boston Outside 

Service Area. Boston. Area. Boston. 
Coin box...... $0.75 None $1.25 $1.00 
One-party .... 0.75 $0.75 1.50 1.25 
Two-party ....  .50 50 1.00 75 
Four-party ....  .35 35 None — .50 


The proposed monthly charge for all ex- 
tension sets is 50 cents each in the Boston 
area and 25 cents each outside. 

Rates 
telephone message in the lccal service area 


suggested by Mr. Marshall per 


of each exchange are: 


Cents. 
Rates Per 
Message, 


Business Service: 
Metropolitan Boston— 
No. of Messages. 


C2 eee 3Y 
Oe ee 3% 
i pecia hie cca dibinh'c Foie amas 3 
Outside Boston Area— 
ook kerais 3. nWSA Vee avarewrs 3 
PONE TE vnpwctceascedacesacawes 2% 
OO ee ee eae 2% 
Residence Service : 
Metropolitan Boston— 
ye rere re 24 
ee ce en ae ee 2u% 
I fii ia ac ls iis i hws Ave thio 2 
Outside Boston Area— 
yo Se eee ot ae 2 
a ee eee 1% 
WI eal ioe o nbs diaerermth la ecacidean 14 


Coin-box service throughout the state, 5 
cents a message in the local service area of 
each subscriber. 

The Marshall schedule would cancel mu- 
nicipal service rates as such, hand telephone 
set charges and long cord installation and 
renewal rates. 

Mr. Marshall said that his schedule would 
Wipe out the complex exchange groups now 
Prevailing in the company’s schedule, and 
that it would encourage subscribers to take 
service. 

Commissioner Stone remarked that it was 
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problematical hcw far the inducement fea- 
tures of simplicity and lowered prices 
would stimulate telephone patronage. Com- 
missioner Wells said that rates to many 
smaller users would actually be increased 
by the schedule of Mr. Marshall, and that 
this would result in the State House being 
stormed by objectors. 

Mr. Marshall replied that in all cases his 
minimum charges would be lower than the 
service charges which he had computed are 
now in the company tariff. He felt that the 
elimination of the present unlimited subur- 
ban service, with its tendency toward great 
abuses in use would help the company. 

Commissioner Wells asked if the witness 
thought that the company could stand even 
a temporary reduction of revenue to the 
extent of from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a 
year. Mr. Marshall replied that after the 
1925 rate reduction ordered by the board, 
the company was not 
“went ahead and raised salaries.” 

“You would have to employ the Einstein 


disconcerted, but 


theory to figure out the effect of salary in- 
creases on the subscriber’s bill,” said Com- 
Marshall averred 
that his schedule would provide for a more 
equitable distribution of the cost of service 
than the company’s tariff. 


missioner Wells. Mr. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Grant. 

For several hours Mr. Grant then cross- 
examined Mr. Marshall on his rebuttal tes- 
timony. The witness declared that the ex- 
hibits he had filed reveal extravagant man- 
agement on the part of the company. He 
pointed out that if his schedule should be 
adopted the company would avoid wide dis- 
criminatory variations in the costs per mes- 
sage. Mr. Grant denied this possibility, 
saying that in spite of the very objection- 
Marshall 
schedule would not accomplish its purpose. 

“Under 
ment,” said Mr. 


able service charge feature, the 


your service-charge arrange- 
individual 
line subscriber uses one message, he will 
pay $1.83 for it. If he uses 200 or 300, he 
will pay about 4 cents per message. The 
only way that you can obtain what ycu ap- 


parently have in mind is to put in the tele- 


Grant, “if an 


phones for nothing and then charge every 


subscriber a fixed amount per message 


That to my mind is a ridiculous schedule, 


but it is the one toward which you are tend- 
ing in connection with the objectionable 
service and message charge suggestions 
given in the record of the case.” 

The witness was asked if he considered 
a surplus of less than $8,000,000 adequate 
for a company with assets of $334,000,000. 
He maintained that this would be sufficient 
under good management. Mr. Marshall ad- 
mitted that he knew of no telephone sched- 
ules in the country of the promotional type, 
but that the success of inducement rates in 
the electric power industry was unques- 
tioned, and should be correspondingly use- 
ful in telephony. 

Commissioner Wells inquired how long 


it would be before the losses of revenue 
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would be recouped by establishing the Mar- 
shall schedule, and the witness said that in 
nine months to a year great recovery should 
be achieved. 

He declared that the company could help 
preserve its net earnings by cutting out the 
license payment to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., by 
going after operating economies on a more 


reducing salaries, 
vigorous basis, getting new customers and 
stimulating telephone usage all along the 
line. (The company’s 1932 revenue in Mas- 
sachusetts was about $52,000,000, and the 


Marshall schedule would cut this about 
$8,000,000 minimum ). 
Mr. Marshall said that an aggressive 


sales organization would accomplish much 
for the company, although he conceded that 
he had not made a specific study as to what 
classes of subscribers would increase their 
service and to what extent. 
tc tell how many subscribers would take 
extension service under the reduced rate. 
The witness declared that in his opinion the 


He was unable 


saturation point in telephone service was 
far distant. 

The proposed schedule would put the 
principle of paying for what one uses into 
effect rather-than that of paying for what 
others use. Thus, a conversation lasting 
one hour—not an infrequent thing—wculd 
cost 55 cents after the first five minutes, 
whereas under the flat rate now prevailing 
it costs nothing extra. Fewer busy signals 
would be given, and each of these costs 
somebody something, the witness affirmed. 

Mr. Marshall was unable to tell what per- 
centage of calls are abused by long con- 
Pressed to itemize the total 
$8,000,000 in annual 
gross revenue resulting from his schedule, 


versations. 
estimated losses of 


the witness was apparently unable to break 
down this total, except to concede that if 
salaries and the license fee were eliminated, 
the total loss would still approximate $5,- 
000,000 or $6,000,000; although this, he 
maintained, would be overcome by increased 
patronage resulting from reduced rates. 
Asked whether he would favor reducing 
the wages of operators, the witness replied 
in the negative. He said that in case the 
revenue was recouped, he had made no pro- 
vision for plant to handle the vast increase 
in traffic, because Chief Engineer Manson 
had testified that large spare-plant capacity 
“The company has a large sur- 
plus of desk sets on hand,” said the wit- 


now exists. 


ness, “and sufficient central office equipment 
to handle a great growth.” 

Again the witness attacked the company’s 
asserting 
that it had purchased land in downtown 
Boston during good times which would not 
be needed for years. Mr. Grant brought 
out that the witness’ computations had an 
arbitrary basis, but Mr. Marshall defended 
these as reasonable 


program of plant development, 


holding 
that many users obtain their service at less 


assumptions, 


than cost and that all should pay for what 
they use on an equitable basis. 
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I’. H. Sullivan, Waban, Mass., appearing 
against the company, spoke against the fur- 
nishing of free or reduced rate service to 
employes by the company. Commissioner 
Hardy said that such service is not in vio- 
lation of the statutes, in the board’s opinion. 

Free Service Discussed Briefly. 

Mr. Sullivan contended that the company 
should report such service to the govern- 
mental authorities as a part of the com- 
pensation of employes. The company con- 
ceded that such allowances are a part of 
the compensation in the same sense as em- 
ploye benefit plans and the opportunity to 
purchase stock on favorable terms. 

Commissioner Wells said that this re- 
duced rate service discussion would not help 
the board in its consideration of the case, 
and that such service cannot be disallowed 
by the commission. 

Mr. Grant offered to put in additional 
figures bearing upon the company’s opera- 
tions to bring the data up to the latest 
period available, but the commission decided 
to ask for this information if needed later. 
Operating costs have been increased some- 
what under the NRA. The company then 
moved that the case against it be dismissed 
as not proven, and the hearing was ad- 
journed to November 22. 

Canadian Bell Employes in 
Toronto Sign S. A. R. A. Pledges. 

S. A. R. A. has been adopted into the 
“Bell” family at Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
She’s a healthy youngster whose full name 


is “Sales Are Recovery Aids.” Perhaps 
she is N. I. R. A.’s little sister. At all 
events, K. L. Carruthers, division sales 


manager of the Bell 
Canada says of her: 

“Just as the N. R. A. code has become 
an integral part of the United States 
National Recovery campaign, so our S. A. 
R. A. drive has a code which, when signed 
by the supervisor and endorsed by his dis- 
trict head, indicates that our employes be- 
lieve and subscribe in the ideas of the 
a fe Be ee 

The code, addressed to the division head 
concerned, is as follows: 

“Whereas, it is my firm belief that the 
next three months will be the best months 
for the sale of telephone service that we 
have experienced in several years, and 

Whereas, it is extremely desirable that 
we take the fullest advantage of improved 
conditions in business to increase sales of 
telephone service. 

Therefore, on behalf of the members of 
the —— department in the I do 
hereby promise that, between this date and 
Christmas Day, strenuous efforts to make 
sales will be exerted by said members of 
this group; that we shall insure the quality 
of the prospects or leads turned in, and that 
the employes’ sales results during that pe- 
riod will be the best that have been recorded 
in this group this year.” 

Such groups as attain 100 per cent sales 


Telephone Co. of 
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participation during the S. A. R. A. cam- 
paign will receive some special recognition, 
it is reported. 

North Carolina Convention to Be 

Held at Concord This Month. 

The North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Concord in Con- 
cord on November 21 and 22. L. D. Dens- 
more, of Mount Airy, is president of the 
association. 

L. D. Coltrane, Jr., L. B. Bryan, of 
Durham; and Robbins Tilden of High 
Point, secretary of the association, have 
been appointed to make arrangements for 
the program and to 
speakers. 


interesting 
There will be discussions on the 
NRA, accounting matters and on tax and 
legislative matters by members of the as- 


secure 
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No. 20. 


sociation. A dinner is planned for the 
evening of November 22 at which there 
will be music, addresses and other enter- 
tainment. 


Installation of Carrier System in 
India Increases Calls. 

Since carrier telephony has been installed 
between Bombay and Delhi, India, the num- 
ber of calls through Delhi has enormously 
It is now proposed to install the 
carrier system between Delhi and Calcutta. 
The the overseas telephone 
system from London to Delhi and the towns 
in Northern India was expected to take 
place during the latter part of October. 
Most of the telephone calls between Delhi 
and Bombay are business calls. 


increased. 


extension of 


Overseas 
calls have shown no taxgible increase, prob- 
ably due to the high charge levied. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Handling Requests From Customers Not to Give a Report on 
Their Long Distance Calls—Instructions for Handling Requests 
of This Nature—Cases When Not to Grant Request—No. 124 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Occasionally a request is received from a 
customer not to give a report on his long 
distance calls except “WH.” The customer 
may have a very good reason for making 
this request. 

On one occasion a traveling man severely 
criticized an operator for calling him and 
giving him reports on his calls. He told 
the writer his troubles in this manner: “I 
placed a dozen or more long distance calls 
from my room at the hotel to various points 
in the state, and then proceeded to make 
out my daily report. Just about the time 
I would get going good, the telephone 
would ring and the operator would give 
me some report concerning one of my calls. 

“T was not interested in knowing any- 
thing about the man I was calling. All I 
wanted to do was talk to him. This went 
on for hours. If you call this service, I 
have another name for it. Why can't 
operators get your party for you without 
annoying you all evening?” 

The writer explained to the traveling 
man that if it were his wish not to receive 
reports on his calls, if he would so advise 
the cperator when placing them, she would 
comply with his request. However, if the 
operator received a chargeable report on 
any of his calls, and later the call was can- 
celled, the report must be paid on the call 
even though the customer requested the 
operator not to give him a report. 

The writer also explained why person-to- 
person calls that are cancelled, in some in- 
stances, are subject to a report charge. An 
explanation was also given why operators 
give the calling party a report on his calls, 
except in those cases where the calling 
party has requested her not to do so. 


In answer to question No. 2 in this series, 
the operator is permitted to comply with 
the customer’s request, advising him that if 
a chargeable report is received and the call 
is cancelled, the report charge will not be 
waived due to the fact that he requested 
the operator not to give him a report on 
his call. The attendant at the pay station 
must also be advised when a chargeable re- 
port has been received, and the amount of 
the report charge, as is customary on calls 
originating at an attended pay station. 

On a call placed from an unattended pay 
station, however, if the calling party re- 
quests that no reports be given him until 
the operator is ready to establish the con- 
nection, the operator will refer the call to 
her supervisor or chief operator, who will 
explain to the calling party that the request 
cannot be granted, as a report may be re- 
ceived for which it will be necessary to 
collect a report charge. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Is the toll center or tributary operator 
to watch the call at a pay station? 

2. If a customer places a call in this man- 
ner at an attended pay station, what is 
the correct procedure: “I want to talk 
with Mr. John Smith at Dubuque and 
I do not want any reports?” 

3. Is “room telephone DA” a chargeable 
report ? 

4. After three DA reports you receive a 
report of UD, is this report shown on 
the face of the ticket? 

5. On a collect call when the station-to- 
station rate is 20 cents and charges are 
refused, what rate will the call take? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 24. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 


That soap flakes, preferably Lux, when 
mixed with just enough water to form a 
thick, heavy soup, make an ideal lubricant 
for use on cable when pulling-in either 
aerial or underground. 

That it is claimed wiping me‘al should 
ordinarily be heated to 700 degrees Fahr. 
for wiping joints in all sizes of telephone 
cables. Yes, it is also claimed that both 
ends can be wiped from the one pot when 
first heated to this temperature. 

That a new textile insulated, cellulose 
acetate lacquer-coated, lead-covered, termi- 
nating cable, maintains superior electrical 
characteristics under normal humidity vari- 
ations. 

That the 12-letter word “insalubrious,” 
meaning unhealthy, and used in a recent 
advertisement in TELEPHONY is actually in 
the dictionary. Yes, we tried for a long 
time to figure something tricky about it 
before looking in the word book. 

That the St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press 
runs advertisements each day under a head- 
ing called “Shop-O’Phone Service.” The 
advertisers guarantee satisfaction on all 
telephone transactions and pledge prompt- 
ness and courtesy. 


“Station Recovery Campaign” Out- 
lined at Iowa District Meetings. 
The district meetings being held by the 

lowa Independent Telephone Association 

this fall have been creating considerable 
interest among the telephone companies 

and their employes. The accompanying il- 

lustrations show some of those present at 

the meetings held in Dewitt on October 9; 

in New Hampton on October 11; Forest 

City on October 12; and in Fort Dodge 

on October 13. 

At the district meetings, the Iowa asso- 
ciation introduced its plan for a “Station 





View of a Part of the Telephone People Attending the lowa District Meeting at Dewitt on October 9—Operators, Plant Men and 
Managers Present at the Fort Dodge Meeting on October 13. 































Recovery Campaign” in which all com- New Hampton, of telephone companies 


panies may participate. The campaign will operating in northeastern lowa, showed a 
be managed by I. F. Krehbiel, of Abilene, registration of approximately 65 managers, 
Kans., Sell-A-Phone Co., who has had plant men and operators. The counties rep- 
long experience in this kind of work. resented were Fayette, Floyd, Black Hawk, 














The District Meetings Held by the lowa Independent Telephone Association at New 

Hampton on October 11 and at Forest City on October 12 Attracted a Large Number of 

Telephone Men and Women. ,The Top View Shows Some of Those Present at New 
Hampton, and the Lower Photograph Was Taken at Forest City. 


On October 25 the association sent out a Bremer, Chickasaw, Allamakee, Howard 
bulletin to all its member companies and and Winneshiek. 


attached a copy of its plan for selling ser- About 50 telephone men and women 
vice. In the bulletin, Secretary-Treasurer were present at the district meeting held 
Deering urges all companies to join whole- in Forest City on October 12. One of 


heartedly in the campaign, saying: “It is the speakers at this meeting was Lon J. 
our honest opinion that the increase in Jester, of Chicago, Ill, president of the 
telephone employe training, and improved Iowa Union Telephone Co. He gave many 
public relations will amply 











repay you for your work and 








expense.” 








The district meeting at 
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useful and practical suggestions relating to 
the telephone business. Mr. Crabell, of 
Abilene, Kans., gave an inspiring talk at 
the afternoon session. 

Separate sessions were held at the dis- 
trict meetings for the operators and for 
the men. The oper- 
ators’ school of in- 
struction was under 
the supervision of the 
engineering extension 
department of the lowa 
State College, Ames, 
with Miss Anne 
Barnes, traveling chief 
operator of the lowa 
association, in charge. 
Cs; 4. 
Des Moines, secretary- 





Deering, of 


treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, conducted the 
men’s meetings. 

Open forum discus- 
sions were held for 
the managers and plant 
men to discuss their 
various problems. 
Salesmanship, the 
NRA and telephone code, commercial prac- 
tices and public relations were among the 
subjects taken up at these sessions. 

At the close of the district meeting in 
Forest City, all those present were re- 
minded of the hard-times party on October 
27 at Emmetsburg for the telephone em- 
ployes in north central Iowa. This was 
the sixth annual telephone party held by 
Iowa. The 
Tele- 


phone Co. are located in Emmetsburg. 


employes in this section of 


headquarters of the Iowa Union 


Missouri Company Obtains Group 
Insurance Policy for Employes. 
A group life insurance policy has re- 

cently been acquired by the Citizens Public 

Missouri, Jefferson City, 

Mo., which operates approximately 7,500 


Service Co. of 


telephone stations, for the protection of 91 
employes. 
is $84,500. 

According to the arrangements of the 
policy, the workers are eligible to insurance 
coverage in amounts ranging from $500 to 
$2,500, the rank or position held being the 
determining factor. 


The total amount of the policy 


The premium payments will be shared by 
the employes and the Citizens Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Missouri, the policy being of the 
contributory type. 


Company Has Attractive Booth 
During Harvest Home Celebration. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
attractive booth which the Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. arranged as its part in the recent 
Harvest Home Celebration held in Colum- 
bia, Pa. During the three days the exhibit 
was on display, the company handed out a 
number of circulars advertising the tele- 
phone, and interviewed many people. 


TELEPHONY 


For the accommodation of the many ex- 
hibitors and visitors, the Columbia com- 
pany installed a courtesy service at its booth 
which was very helpful and greatly appre- 
ciated by those who made local calls. The 
telephone booth does not appear in the illus- 





Attractive Booth of the Columbia Telephone Co. During Harvest 
Home Celebration Held Recently in Columbia, Pa. 


tration but it was located on the right side. 

The company officials felt that consider- 
able good will was created among those 
visiting its booth, and that its courtesy serv- 
ice did a lot of good in the way of adver- 
tising. HH. A. Oberdorf is general man- 
ager of the company. 


Bell Company of Canada Stresses 
Sales for November Activity. 
While the editorial and news columns of 

the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada em- 

nloyes’ organ, “The Blue Bell,” have al- 
ways been open in some measure to the 
dissemination of telephone sales informa- 
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tion and results, the current November ‘s- 
sue of that magazine appears as “The Full 
Sales Number,” devoted very largely to 
the encouragement of greater efforts to- 
ward sales of telephone service on the part 
of Bell of Canada employes. 

On the cover, immediately beneath a pic- 
ture of a full-rigged sailing vessel, rid- 
ing high in favorable winds, readers are 
reminded that: “We have a great ship, 
well-captained, ably crewed, sparred to 
carry a much greater head of ‘sale’ than 
we carry today. Now the weather is 
clearing—the trade winds are stirring 
again—let’s get to windward and catch 
the best of them. Let’s fill up the empty 
rigging. Let's stop drifting and_ start 
‘sale-ing’ !” 

In a page-one foreword, Vice-President 
Paul A. McFarlane says: “Although the 
Blue Bell has contained many articles fea- 
turing our everybody selling efforts, it has 
never attempted to become a sales promo- 
tion magazine. Nor de I think it should. 
However, it has occurred to me that in 
the way of a change, we might publish a 
special Blue Bell sales number, dependent 
upon the importance of the occasion, and 
in this manner keep our employe body in- 
formed as to the sales progress of the 
company. 

“With improvement in business condi- 
tions, station losses decreasing and station 
gains in sight, | believe the present is an 
occasion which demands the first of such 
special issues, and I am happy to dedicate 
to you the full ‘sales’ number of the Blue 
Bell.” 

The company’s general commercial man- 
agers and various department heads whose 
duties are directly connected with sales pro- 
motion activities in both the eastern and 
the western areas, contributed to this issue 

















Flashes and Plugs 


In Oregon, 455 miles of telephone line 
have been built by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in connection with the move- 
ment to create more jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

x ok x 

What is said to be the oldest telephone 
pole in the country is still giving service 
in Craigville, Mass. It is one of the three 
poles left of the original telephone line be- 
tween Boston and Hyannis. 

* *x * 

A news item in the McArthur (Ohio) 
Tribune says: “The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. is removing its pole line between Jack- 
son and Athens, this territory being cov- 
ered fully by lines of Independent com- 
panies.” 

* x 

When the’ Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
inadvertently omitted the name of an 
advertising agency from its directory, it 
sent postal cards to all concerned in the 


News Briefs and Comments 


advertising business, stating the agency’s 
number and urging that it be kept for 
reference. 

That showed the right spirit to correct 
an error—and avoid a damage suit. 

* * * 

Oct« ber 25. 
798,811 on 


Telephones in  Chicag 
799,210, as 


October 18. 


compared to 


* 

Many a financially-embarrassed city 1s 
relying on the taxes paid by utility cor- 
porations to meet their most pressing obli- 
gations these days. 

Public ownership of utilities would shut 
off this revenue, and other taxes would be 
increased accordingly. 

om * * 

Hollywood is producing two telephone 
movies, and Warner Bros. and Twentieth 
Century are rushing the work to show theif 
picture first. The pictures are to be called 
“Trouble Shooter” and “Hell’s Bells.” 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Fla., 72 
years old on October 30, but looking 10 
years under his age, was guest of honor at 
a surprise dinner given on his birthday by 
directors of the South Florida Fair Asso- 
ciation, of which he is president. 

More than 40 business men of Tampa, 
many of whom have been associated with 
Mr. Brorein since he obtained the charter 
for the Peninsular Telephone Co., 30-odd 
years ago, paid tribute to him as the out- 
standing citizen of the community. Senator 
Fle‘cher from Washington, D. C., Governor 
Sholtz from Tallahassee and others talked 
over the long distance telephone, and from 
the White House came greetings and best 
wishes by letter from President Roosevelt 
to Mr. Brorein. 

As the last speaker on the long and in- 
teresting program, J. A. Griffin brought a 
real chuckle from the guest of honor by 
asking: “Say, old man, how much more 
of this can you stand?” And then in a seri- 
ous way Mr. Griffin referred to Mr. Bro- 
rein’s long and useful life before presenting 
him an easy chair, a footrest and a tele- 

















W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, Fla., President 

of the Peninsular Telephone Co. and Long 

a Director of the United States Independ- 

ent Telephone Association, Was Signally 

Honored with a Dinner by a Group of 

Florida Business Men on the Occasion of 
His 72nd Birthday. 


phone stand, the gift of his friends on the 

fair board. 
“This,” he said, “is not presented with 
the idea that your work is finished. It is 
far from finished. But all of us feel that 
you have done a magnificent work and that 
the time has come for you to take it easy. 
has been said that the first 72 years 





are the hardest. But it is the hope and wish 
of all the people of Tampa that many years 
will be added to your score. 
While Tampa has done much for you, you 
have done far more for the good and the 
welfare of Tampa.” 


honorable 


“The only things I have done—it was 
my duty to do,” Mr. Brorein said in re- 
sponding briefly. “This city has done more 
for me than I have ever done for it. You 
friends tonight have made a beautiful glow 
to the setting sun of a closing day.” 

S. A. Hoskins, a director of the Peninsu- 
lar company, and treasurer of the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life Insurance Co., spoke from 
his home in Ohio, in which state Mr. Bro- 
rein was born, and Murry H. Coggeshall, 
of Coggeshall & Hicks, bankers of New 
York, added his felicitations by telephone. 
Senator Fletcher, talking from Washing- 
ton, said that Florida had rightly rated Mr. 
3rorein’s worth. Governor Sholtz, a mo- 
ment later, extended greetings from the 
people of Florida to a business man who 
had kept in mind the other fellow in the 
uphill climb. 

3en S. Read, president of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., was un- 
able to telephone his message because of 
illness in his family, but he sent a telegram 
expressing friendship for the man who 
took charge of the telephone field in Tam- 
pa in the early days of the 20th century, 
which was then occupied by his own cor- 
poration. 

Frank D. Jackson, long associated with 
Mr. Brorein on the fair board and as sec- 
retary of the Peninsular company, told of 
the early telephone struggles—how he had 
hooked up a solitary line to Bradenton as 
the first spread of his new system. “There 
was no public-be-damned attitude on his 
part,” said Mr. Jackson. 

Many others, associated with Mr. Brorein 
in civic, religious and community organi- 
zations, added kind words of appreciation 
and respect for the guest of honor who has 
And 
telephone men who have been associated 
with Mr. Brorein, locally or nationally, en- 


been so constantly active for years. 


dorse all that was said concerning him and 
hope he will have many more happy birth- 
days. 

W. B. T. Belt, of Omaha, Neb., presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., was elected president of the Telephone 
Pioneers of. America during the 12th an- 
nual meeting of the organization’s general 
assembly in Chicago on October 16 and 17. 
Mr. Belt’s first connection with the tele- 
phone industry dates back to January 9, 
1889, when he became a collector for the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. in Omaha—and 
he has been continuously with the same 
company and its successor. 
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Mr. Belt was born in Richmond, Va., 
May 1, 1871. His early education was se- 
cured in Frederick, Md., and he went to 
Omaha in March, 1884, with his folks. He 


attended high school and college in Racine, 

















W. B. T. Belt, President of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., and Recently 
Elected President of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America, Has Been in the Tele- 
phone Field Continuously with the Same 
Company and Its Predecessor for Nearly 
45 Years, Practically All in Omaha, Neb. 
Wis., after which he began his telephone 
career. From collector for the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. in Omaha, he became assis- 
tant manager and then manager in 1899. 

In 1904 he was made superintendent ot 
the company and in 1907 became the com- 
When the North- 
western Bell group was organized in 1909, 
Nebraska, 
Northwestern Exchange companies, he was 


pany’s general manager. 


by combining the lowa and 
made general plant superintendent of the 
group. In 1914 he became its vice-president 
and general manager. 

1919, of 


elected 


Upon the retirement on May 1, 
Casper E. Yost, Mr. Belt was 
president of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. He has thus served nearly 45 
years with the same company and has seen 
it expand from covering one state to 
operate in five states. 

George C. Mathews of Madison, Wis., 
named by President Roosevelt as a mem 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission as 
William E. 
Humphrey, took office on October 27. 


successor to Commissioner 

Mr. Mathews was a member of the staff 
of the Wisconsin Public Utilities 
mission for many years. He resigned from 


Com- 


the commission last June to become a vice- 
president of the Middle West Utilities Co. 
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of Chicago, after approximately 23 years 
of almost continuous service with the state 
of Wisconsin. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1908, having specialized in 
the economics and political science courses. 
The following year he took graduate work 
at the university. In 1910 he became a 
member of the old Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission’s staff in the public utilities 
statistical department, and in 1912 was 
named director of that department. 

After five years in that position, Mr. 
Mathews left the commission for one year, 
during which he was employed by the 
accounting firm of Anderson, Delaney & 
Co., of Chicago. He returned to the com- 
mission’s staff in 1917 and had continued 
as a member of it until June last. 

In 1925, while he was occupying the 
position of director of the statistical di- 
vision, Mr. Mathews was appointed also 
to act as director of the securities division. 
In 1931 he was appointed chief examiner 
of the commission, and in that capacity 
represented the interests of the public in 
important utility rate cases which came 
before the commission. 

Mr. Mathews is recognized throughout 
the country as the outstanding man in the 
field of securities regulation, and also as a 
leader in public utilities regulation. 

Jas. N. Cox, of Cookeville, Tenn., 
president of the Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co., was elected president of the 


TELEPHONY 


University of Tennessee Alumni Associa- 
tion at its annual banquet in Knoxville on 
October 20. Mr. Cox is a member of the 
class of 1895. 


In accepting the honor of president of 
the alumni, Mr. Cox stated that two of his 
sons had already gone through the uni- 
versity and that he had two more almost 
ready for entrance. He mentioned that 
two of ‘his daughters had married young 
men from the University. He noted that 
if he had not been elected as president 
now, he would soon have enough members 
of his own family in the association to 
elect himself. 

Mr. Cox’ many friends in the telephone 
field will be pleased to learn of this hon- 
or, and he is to be congratulated on his 
active interest in furthering the cause of 
education. 

J. R. Peterson has been appointed 
Arkansas traffic superintendent for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Little Rock. G. F. Jor- 
dan, whom Mr. Peterson succeeds, has 
been appointed division traffic superinten- 
dent for St. Louis. 

Mr. Peterson has been with the South- 
western Bell 13 years, entering the com- 
pany’s employ at Dallas, Texas, in June, 
1920. He was transferred to St. Louis in 
1922 as district toll traffic chief, and in 
1929 was made general toll traffic super- 
visor. 

Mr. Jordan has been with the South- 
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western Bell since 1917. After serving 
in several Texas cities and in Kansas City, 
Mo., he was made toll supervisor at St. 
Louis in 1925 and later was made traffic 
superintendent for eastern Missouri. He 
was transferred to Little Rock in May, 
1930, as traffic superintendent of the com- 
pany for the state of Arkansas. 
Obituary. 

Francis G. Hanson, district plant 
superintendent of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters 
at Lowell, Mass., died on October 28 at 
the Lowell General Hospital after a short 
illness. He was 50 years of age and had 
been in the company’s employ for 32 years, 
attaining his late rank six years ago. 

H. E. McAfee, age 48, former vice- 
president of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and until recently man- 
ager for Idaho of that company, died in 
Greeley, Colo., on October 15, after a long 
illness. 

Several months ago Mr. McAfee re- 
signed his position with the telephone com- 
pany because of ill health. He went to 
Greeley from Denver and resided with his 
father, S. J. McAfee, former head of the 
department of justice at Denver. 

Mr. McAfee was born at Evans, Colo. 
He attended public schools at Greeley and 
first was employed by the telephone com- 
pany in Greeley in 1907. Later he was 
transferred to Colorado Springs and from 
there went to Denver for the company. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Kansas State Telephone Co. Re- 
fused Receivership. 

On October 21 Judge John W. Hamilton 
of the federal district court in Columbus, 
Kans., denied an application for a receiver 
for the Kansas State Telephone Co. 

Application for a receiver was filed by a 
committee representing ‘bondholders of the 
company. Arguments were presented by at- 
torneys on both sides. Grant Waggoner, of 
Baxter Springs, represented the company 
and the bondholders were represented by 
Williams & Elleman, of Columbus. 


Nebraska Commission Finds Bell 
Rate Reduction Unwarranted. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commmis- 

sion has entered a finding that the testi- 

mony taken in the inquiry inaugurated by 
it into rural exchange and rural switching 
rates of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. does not warrant the conclusions of 

Commissioner Bollen that a reduction of 30 

per cent in the former and 20 per cent in 

the latter instance be ordered, or any re- 


ductions at the present time. Later Mr. 


Bollen filed a dissenting opinion in the case. 
“Tt is my opinion,” he said, in part, “that 
in an investigation of this matter affecting 
the rural and switching rates of all of the 
exchanges of the respondent in Nebraska, 
the patrons are entitled to know the reason 
of the majority why a reduction in rates 
was denied. The people of the state who 
pay the taxes to support the commission’s 
activities are entitled to know the majority's 
reasons why telephone rates based on war- 
time prices should not now be reduced. 


“In the absence of a written opinion by 
the majority members of the commission, I 
have reluctantly reached the conclusion that 
the real reason of the other two commis- 
sioners in dismissing the order to show 
cause must be found outside the record.” 

Mr. Bollen says that there were no poli- 
tics in the plank upon which he ran, since 
it merely pledged him to support a move- 
ment to require public utilities generally, 
and telephone companies in particular, to 
show cause why they should be allowed to 
continue charging war-time rates. It was 
not a promise to reduce the rates of any 


telephone company, but was a recognition 
of “general feeling among the electorate 
that the commission as a regulatory body 
had almost ceased to function.” This con- 
clusion is justified, he said, by the sup- 
port given by the legislature to 2 propo- 
sal to abolish the commission. 

Mr. Bollen said that he began the move- 
ment to reduce Northwestern Bell rates be- 
cause its reports show that its rates are the 
highest of any company in the state and 
were sufficient during a period of eight 
years to pay all fixed charges, an annual 
dividend of 8 per cent on its common stock 
and accumulate a surplus of $11,164,000. 

He said he was told by the commission's 
chairman that a federal court injunction 
forbade any interference with this com- 
pany’s rates. An opinion from the attor- 
ney general to the contrary being uncon- 
vincing, an application was made for a 
supplemental decree which resulted in such 
a way that “the imaginary injunction order 
can no longer be given as an excuse OF 
reason for non-interference with the presem 
high rates of the company.” 
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Announcing 
A GREAT FORWARD STEP 
in Transmitter Batteries 


THe Eveready Air Cell Battery (No. 
T-600) —last word in primary batteries 
for telephone operators’ transmitters—is 
ready to go to work for you .. . to help 
you toward more economical operation 
and better service to customers. 

For more than a year this new creation 
of the country’s largest dry-battery manu- 
facturer has been under careful observa- 
tion in numerous service installations. And 
in every instance it has proved the su- 
periorities 





for efficiency, dependability, 
economy and convenience — which our 
laboratory engineers claim for it. 

Two Eveready Air Cell Batteries (air- 
depolarized; constant-voltage), connected 
in series, do the work of seven caustic-soda 
cells, and will replace other power supply 
units commonly used for operators’ transmitters. 


They mean SUSTAINED VOLTAGE (never above 5 
nor below 4 volts) and SUSTAINED TRANSMISSION 
for 6000 talking hours if your transmitters do 
not exceed a drain of 100 milliamperes. Through- 
out their 600-ampere-hour capacity (conservatively 
rated), the only care or attention needed is to 
add a little water occasionally. 


EVEREADY 


AIR CELL 





TRADE MARKS 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS’ 
TRANSMITTER BATTERY 
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Shipped dry, they are activated for service 
merely by filling with ordinary drinking water. 
No messy, time-wasting element assembling and 
renewals; no dirty cleaning of jars; no mixing and 
stirring of chemicals; no jars to break or buy! 


They cost less than the renewal elements alone 
of the usual “wet” batteries needed to perform 
the same function. ... / And they last longer! 

By their use maintenance and operating costs 
are reduced, transmission is improved, subscriber 
complaints are minimized and greater satisfaction 
is assured. 

Investigate—through your regular source of 
supply or by writing direct to us for further 
information. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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JOINTS. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 14. 

1. The toll center is responsible for timing 
the call. 

2. See introduction to this instalment of 
questions and answers. 

3 No. 

4. The first DA report is entered on the 
face of the ticket. All subsequent re- 
ports are entered on the back of the 
ticket. 

5 If both the called station and the call- 
ing party refuse to pay for the call, it 
is classified as a person-to-person call 
and is subject to a report charge since 
the charge was not accepted on the first 
use of the toll circuit on which the 
called station was reached and the call- 
ing party did not then agree to pay for 
the message. 








said, the commissioners 
changed their position and accused him of 
playing politics and seeking notoriety as a 
friend of the people while at the same time 
maneuvering to put them in the hole. One 
of them said he was probably afraid of 
his when he thinks of the cam- 
paign promises he made, which he knew he 
could not fulfill, and that if he spent more 
time in studying the law and court de- 
instead of 


Later, he 


shadow 


cisions thinking up ‘ self- 
publicizing schemes, he might be of scme 
service to his constituents. 

He said these statements reveal what the 
motion to dismiss concealed, and that in the 
absence of an opinion, findings and con- 
clusions of the majority, it is fair to con- 
clude that the majority is unwilling or un- 
able to give reasons in support of its order 
and that they are moved by a desire to pre- 
vent a minority member from carrying out 
a campaign pledge which he never made. 

The publication of the dissent called 
forth a prompt answer from the other two 
ccmmissioners. They said that their rea- 
for refusing to concur in Commis- 
sioner Bollen’s findings and _ conclusions 


sons 


were that they are not based on the testi-: 


mony in the case, but are based purely on 
the assumption that because farmers are 
selling products at low prices, telephone 
rates should be correspondingly reduced to 
these patrons. These conclusions do not 
give any consideration to the laboring men 
in cities and towns receiving residence serv- 
ice who are as much entitled to a reduction 
in rates, if based on these assumptions, as 
customers in the rural districts. 

The majority said that the only real sub- 
stantial testimony was that the service was 
being furnished at less than it is costing the 
company to supply it; and notwithstanding 
this fact, owing to the price that farm com- 
modities are being sold for, Mr. Bollen 
would reduce the rates to conform to the 
amount received by these patrons for farm 
produce they are selling. 

They point out that telephone rates can 
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only be legally fixed by determining the 
value of the property used and useful, the 
cost of furnishing service and a reasonable 
return to the company furnishing it, on 
the actual value of the investment, and they 
are not based on price of farm commodities 
or any other commodity. 

The economic conditicn generally in the 
state, and especially in the rural territory, 
is such that the commission should not rock 
the boat, except where there is a clear case 
with undisputed evidence that the company 
is receiving more from any one or more 
classes of patronage than is reasonable, 
taking into consideration the return on 
all classes of revenue, and the relationship 
or balance between the various classes of 
service. There are no two exchanges alike, 
and in each there is a slightly different re- 
lationship of these classes. 

The majority said that a reduction such 
as is proposed by Mr. Bollen would cer- 
tainly throw practically 
schedule out of balance. 


every exchange 
The commission 
cannot legally or equitably reduce any class 
of service without making a comprehensive 
study of the resulting effect on the rates 
for other classes; Bollen has 
singled out a very small number of ex- 
changes in this action, and if the rates he 
proposes were put into effect, there would 
be a gross discrimination against all other 
exchanges of the company and would throw 
the entire rate schedule out of balance in 
favor of a favored few as against the many. 
The majority’s statement concludes : 

“From statements given to the press by 
Mr. Bollen, subscribers in Omaha and other 
localities are led to believe that he is at- 
tempting by this means to reduce telephone 
rates 30 per cent. This is not the case, and 
if we concurred in this case it would in no 
way affect rates at any of the exchanges 
other than the limited few that he has had 
under observation, and would affect only 
the rural rates at those exchanges. 

In case an appeal were taken from his 
order, the court would be compelled to 
decide against the findings and in favor of 
the company, for the reason already stated: 
That the rates have not been based on the 
cost of furnishing the service, plus a rea- 
sonable return on the reasonable value of 
property used in furnishing the service, bu! 
have been based solely upon the depressed 
financial condition of the country and the 
low cost of the agricultural products being 
raised and sold by the subscribers at th: 
exchanges where the hearings were held. 

It would be in violation of the laws and 
the constitutional provisions covering such 
cases and would constitute rank discrimina- 
tion against all other classes of patrons.” 


and as Mr. 


Reduced Telephone Rates Filed 
for Poland, N. Y., Exchange. 
The Newport Telephone Co., Inc.. has 

filed with the New York Public Service 

Commission a new rate schedule which 

establishes a new central office district of 
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Poland which includes the village of Po- 
land and adjacent territory in Herkimer 
At present the company serves this 
from its Newport central office. 
The new schedule reduces rates for indi- 
vidual and four-party line service within 
the district, effective November 1. 

The individual business line service will 


county. 
district 


be $3.75 and the individual residence ser- 
vice will be $3.00. 
this class of service are the same, plus 
mileage. 


The present rates for 


Four-party business line service 
from $4.75 to $3.25 and 
four-party residence service will be reduced 
from $3.50 to $2.00. 

Mileage charges for individual line ser- 


will be reduced 


vice are reduced or eliminated. The charge 
for four-party line service within the mu- 
nicipal limits of Poland is reduced $1.50 
per month and the mileage charge for such 
service outside the municipal limits is re- 
duced or eliminated. 

The new rate schedule contains no in- 
creases in rates but rather reductions to 
all individual and 
The reductions are only for subscribers in 


four-party subscribers. 
the Poland central office district. The rates 
for the other districts of Newport, Middle- 
ville and Ohio are not changed. 


Reorganization of Panama (N. Y.) 
Company Into Corporation. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved the reorganization of the 
Ashville & Panama Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. into the Ashville & Panama Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. The company fur- 
nishes telephone service to about 276 cus- 
tomers in portions of the towns of Clymer, 
Harmony, North Harmony, Sherman and 
Panama in Chautauqua county. 

The joint petition of the company and 
corporation asked consent to the transfer 
of a franchise, but as the company was 
without ownership of the franchise, that 
portion of the petition was dismissed. 

The commission granted the applications 
to transfer the telephone plant formerly 
operated by the Ashville & Panama com- 
pany, and all assets and liabilities apper- 
taining thereto, to the Ashville & Panama 
corporation. The authority was granted 
on condition that the corporation make cer- 
tain entries in its books to reflect the acqui- 
sition of the property. 

The corporation was also authorized to 
issue within a period not later than De- 
cember 31, 1933, not to exceed 245 shares 
of common capital stock of no par value 
to be delivered to the company in payment 
for the properties to be acquired and to 
be distributed to the stockholders, share 
for share, for a like number of shares of 
Common capital stock of $100 par value 
each of the company and to report on the 
‘ssue within ten days after it is made. 

The order of the commission did not 
determine the value of any of the prop- 
‘tty to be transferred. The proceeding is 

(Please turn to page 27.) 
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Sleeve. All 


Sleeves made 
accurate to size 
in a range of 
22 B&S§ to 4/0 
B & S Strand. 
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NATIONAL 
SLEEVES 





5100 Superior Ave. 


Canadian Manufacturer—N. SLATER CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—INTERNATIONAL STAN 





When Ice and Sleet and have 


torn down wires, service is interrupted, 


SNOW 


and line crews are working at top 
speed under the most trying conditions. 
Then you'll appreciate most highly the 
value of National Splicing Sleeves. 


Your crews will make more splices in 
the shortest 
“Nationals” they are 
quickly and easily installed. 


with 
most 


possible time 


because 


Their work won’t have to be done over 
again because every “National Joint” 
is as tight as if welded and every splice 
will be uniform with every other and 
as neat as your best linesman could 
make conditions. Yes, 
Nationals are a big help to the men in 
times of stress. Don’t wait until the 
lines are down. Lay in a supply for 
this service and be 
prepared for the worst. Standardize 
on National Sleeves for all splicing— 
samples and prices on request. 


under ideal 


emergency now 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


CORP.. New York. 
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Working Gloves for Telephone Linemen 


Requirements of Gloves for Comfortable Feeling and Efficiency When Line- 
man Is Working—Styles of Gloves and Details of Construction—Leather Used 
for Gloves—Suggestion for Companies to Assure Proper Gloves for Linemen 


Good gloves play a very important part 
in the life of all telephone linemen and 
their selection should always be made with 
extreme care. Good gloves are now easily 
obtained, although many linemen still try 
inferior which might 


variety 


to use the 


By Ray Blain 


It generally proves cheaper to buy the 
best of everything, and gloves for line- 
men are by no means an exception. I can 
remember in the old days when a lineman 
considered that if his gloves lasted him a 
week, they were doing well. At the present 

time it is not unusual 











for the best gloves to 
last a lineman on the 
heavy gang a full 
month, and then often 
they are not excessive- 
ly worn. This is made 
possible due to the 
use of better material, 
design and workman- 
ship. 

The gauntlet will 
always be the line- 
man’s favorite as the 








Good Gloves Have an Extreme Pliability Which Permits the 
Free Use of the Fingers in the Manipulation of Pliers and Other 
Small Tools Used by the Linemen. 


be satisfactory for a coal-heaver but of 
little value for line work. 

Loose, poor-fitting, sloppy gloves cause 
a lineman to drop his tools frequently and 
tend to slow up his work in general. Good 
gloves of the present day are all much 
better than considered possible a few short 
years ago. 

Good gloves have a comfortable feel— 
like a pair of good fitting shoes—and an 
extreme pliability which permits the free 
use of the fingers in the manipulation of 
pliers and other small tools with which 
hard-working linemen earn their pay. 
There is only one way for a lineman to 
learn to work in gloves, and that is to 
put them on and wear them without taking 
them off, except possibly to roll a cigarette 
or some similar incident. 

If a man takes his gloves off every time 
he wants to start a small nut on a bolt 
or to drive a nail, he will never learn to 
work in them but will spend most of his 
time taking them off and putting them on. 
It is almost a physical impossibility for a 
lineman to do real line work without wear- 
ing gloves, for his hands will soon get so 
sore, if he really works, that he cannot 
do anything worthwhile with dispatch. In 
other words, a lineman who does not wear 
good gloves just cannot earn his pay no 
matter how hard he may try. 

Many accidents may be traced to im- 
properly-made, ill-fitting gloves causing 
linemen to drop tools and material and even 
sometimes causing them to fall, for in 
slipping they may cause them to miss their 
holds. 


cuff protects the 
wrists and arms while 
This 
glove is also easier to 
put on and take off than the short variety. 
One style of gauntlet used by linemen is 
the “moccasin” type on which most of the 
seams are brought to the back of the 
fingers and thumbs rather than on the 
palm side thereby making it easier, so 
some claim, for the wearer to handle tools, 
ctce., and at the same time to afford maxi- 
mum wear. 


climbing poles. 


Seams exposed to hard wear are gen- 
erally double-sewed regardless of the style 
or type, first with a wax thread and sec- 
ondly with a lock-stitch, dry thread. They 
are usuaily sewed about ten stitches to the 
inch. 

Some linemen’s style gloves are cut on 
what is known as the three fourchette con- 
tinuous thumb pattern. A combination pat- 
tern may be used, providing the combining 
seam is between the index and _ second 
finger. 

Another feature which has proved de- 
sirable is to cover one row of stitching 
around the base of the thumb 
leather reinforcement. 
ment also’ be 


with a 
A similar reinforce- 
used to protect the 
stitching on the palm of the hand at the 
base of the cuff. 
inforced 


may 


The cuff is generally re- 
leatherette product or 
imitation leather which prevents the cuff 
from ever breaking down. A loose, sloppy, 


with a 


broken-down cuff is a constant source of 
worry to the lineman wearing it. 

Various kinds of leather are made to- 
day and if the gloves are manufactured by 
a reliable, well-known concern, one may 
be assured that the leather is the best 
obtainable. Due to modern methods of 
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tanning, leather gloves are now pliable and 
soft under all conditions, even after getting 
soaked with water and then drying out. 

The hand part of the glove is generally 
made from pliable, medium or heavy grade 
cream-grain horsehide. Red buffed horse- 
hide is also frequentiy used with the grain 
brushed off to give it a suede appearance. 
All leather should be free from scratches, 
sponginess or other imperfections. The 
cuff part is usually made from a good 
grade of horse shank or side split. Some 
of the better grade linemen’s gloves are 
made from deerskin or buckskin in the 
natural shade, which is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

With buckskin, slight surface scars, 
which are apt to appear on any wild animal 
skins, are not important as they do not 
affect the wearing quality in the slightest. 
The process of tanning deerskins with the 
grain or cuticle of the skin left on, was 
discovered and introduced in New Hamp- 
shire in 1866 and its quality is still uni- 
versally acknowledged. There is an addi- 
tional advantage found in the grain-tanned 
buckskin in that the surface never becomes 
glazed and is, therefore, less slippery in 
handling tools. 

A telephone company can hardly be ex- 
pected to furnish gloves for its linemen as 
the cost would be excessive and most men 











The Gauntlet Glove Is a Lineman’s Favor- 
ite; the ‘“‘Moccasin’” Type Has Most of the 
Seams on the Back of the Fingers and 
Thumbs Rather Than on the Palm Side. 


will not take proper care of such articles 
unless bought by themselves. 

It is believed, however, that most com- 
panies could purchase gloves in quantity 
lots and take advantage of discounts and 
then sell them to their men at a much 
lower cost than the men could possibly 
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purchase them per pair. Most retail deal- 
ers, especially in the smaller towns, do not 
carry gloves suitable for a lineman’s use 
and this method would assure that they 
get the best at all times at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

Linemen’s gloves usually come in sizes 
from 8% to 12, with 9% perhaps the most 
commonly used size. About three different 
sizes are all the average company would 
be required to purchase, unless it hired 
midgets and giants. This method of glove 
procurement would be of very little trou- 
ble for the average company, and it is 
believed that the general satisfaction it 
would give the linemen would, in fact, pay 
dividends to the company concerned. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
to be kept open on the records of the com- 
mission until an examination of the books 
and accounts of the company is made and 
the correctness of the entries in the books 
of the corporation ascertained by the com- 
mission. The corporation is to adopt the 

tariffs of the company. 

A report, approved by the commission, 
points out that the taking 
proper steps in this reorganization to pro- 
tect its interest of its 
stockholders and the public served; and 


company is 
interest and the 


that to do other would require the passage 
of an enabling act by the legislature vali- 
dating the acts of the officers and direc- 
tors of the company for the period subse- 
quent to the expiration of its charter and 
ior the extension of its existence. 


Ripley (N. Y.) Company Sold to 
Six Independent Companies. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has consented to the purchase and ac- 
quisition of the common stock of the Rip- 
ley Telephone Co., which serves the village 
of Ripley, N. Y., and surrounding territory 
in Chautauqua county, by six Independent 
telephone companies operating in cities and 
villages in Chautauqua county. 

The purchasing companies and_ the 
amounts of stock to be bought and held by 
each under the commission’s authorization 
Dunkirk & Fredonia Tele- 
Phone Co., 55 shares: Mayville Telephone 
Co., 55 shares; Ashville & Panama Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 15 shares: Port- 
land Telephone Co., 55 shares; Sherman 
Telephone Co., 15. shares; and Westfield 
Telephone Co., 55 shares. The considera- 
tion to be paid is not to exceed $86 per 
share. 


is as follows: 


This would make a purchase price 
of $21,500 for the 250 shares outstanding. 

In a memorandum by Commissioner 
Maurice C. Burritt, which the commission 
approved, it is found that the transfer is 
in the public interest. The Ripley com- 
Pany is now owned by Mrs. Alfred Hunt- 
ington who is not in a position to operate 
the plant with the same efficiency as the 
Durchasing companies. 


TELEPHONY 


The sale places the Ripley company in 
the hands of local Chautauqua county in- 
terests and will tend to best serve the in- 
ierests of the people and place the com- 
pany in stronger It will 
permit continuance of. toll service arrange- 
ment and the purchasing compaties can 
keep the plant in better repair and provide 
improved service and effect economies in 
supervision and bookkeeping. 


financial hands. 


The commission is to direct the entries 
to be made in the books of the companies 
to reflect the purchase and the case is 
continued open until an examination has 
been completed of the books and accounts 
of the Ripley company. The commission 
does not pass on value of stock acquired. 


Ohio Commission’s Right to Fix 
Rates Upheld by Court. 


On November 1 the Ohio Supreme Court 
upheld the right of the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission to give a decision in the 
long-pending rate case of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. The company has been col- 
lecting its present rates under bond for the 
past several years, this bond having reached 
a total of approximately $24,000,000. Vari- 
Ohio contended that the 
company’s rates are too high, and an early 
decision in the case is expected from the 
commission. 


ous cities have 


Oklahoma Commission Abolishes 
Zone Rates in Muskogee. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
on October 30 abolished telephone rate 
zones in Muskogee. The order was signed 
by Commissioners Walton and Hughes. It 
was estimated that the revenues of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in Mus- 
kogee would be reduced approximately 
$8,000 by the order. To compensate the 
company for this loss the order authorizes 
an increase in the rate for one-party busi- 
ness telephones in Muskogee from $5.00 to 
$5.50 per month and for two-party business 
telephones from $4.00 to $4.50. 

The company was held to be entitled to 
compensation for loss of revenue by reason 
of this order, revenues under the former 
schedule being held not excessive. Chair- 
man Walker concurred in that part of the 
order which abolished the rate zones, but 
dissented on the increase in business rates 
and held that the rate for two-party resi- 
dence telephones should be reduced from 
$2.25 to $2.00 per month. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


KANSAS. 

October 25: Complaint filed by members 
of the Wichita Board of Trade against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. protesting 
the monthly rental charge on the telephone 
booths installed on the trading floor. 

The complaint charges that the members 
of the board have to pay an average of 
$5.60 per month and asks for a readjust- 
ment of the rate, suggesting that $2.50 
would be reasonable. The complaint was 














Look at the bottom 


of this column and observe 
the construction of this Sar- 
anac Gauntlet. 


Note first, these are made 
from genuine deerskin leath- 
er tanned by our own spe- 
cial process, which renders 
them soft and pliable under 
all conditions. 


Note the second feature, 
the ''moccasin-style’’ con- 
struction by which seams at 
the tips of the fingers and 
thumbs are on the back, out 
This 
also provides the free use of 
the fingers in handling pliers 
or other 


of reach of any wear. 


not 
the 


tools. It is 
necessary to remove 


gloves for this work. 


Note further the double 
reinforcement around the 
base of the thumb. 


Note the fourth distinc- 
tive feature, the Can't 
Crumple Cuff. The cuff lin- 
ing is constructed of a ma- 
terial which renders the cuff 
flexible and yet never breaks 
down and which always re- 
tains its shape. 


Insist on getting a 


genuine 


SARANAC 'Buckskin 
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The Lineman’s 
Friend 
‘Can’t Crumple Cuff’ 


PARKER BROS. & CO. 
Littleton, N. H. 



























































PRESERVED 


The only way the electrical 
energy of a DURO-POWR Tele- 
phone Battery can get out is 
through the terminals. 


It can’t get out through losses at 
soldered joints because the zinc 
cup is seamless, and it can’t get 
out by evaporation or contamina- 
tion through the top because the 
patented Hermetic Top Seal keeps 
the chemical moisture in and air 
out. 


This means that there can be no 
loss in idleness—no deterioration 
from age, air or temperature. 


AGE - PROOF 
DURO-POWR 
DRY CELLS 


These and other patented features 
are financially valuable to your 
Maintenance department. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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filed by J. J. Mann, executive secretary, in 
behalf of the members of the Board of 
Trade. 

November 15: Hearing in Welda, An- 
derson county, on application of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Co. for permission to dis- 
continue its Welda exchange and transfer 
the subscribers now being served at the 
Welda exchange to its Westphalia ex- 
change. 

November 15: Hearing in Beagle, Miami 
county, on application of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for authorization to discontinue 
its Beagle exchange and transfer the sub- 
scribers now being served from the Beagle 
exchange to its Osawatomie exchange. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 22: Hearing in New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. rate case ad- 
journed to this date from October 30. 
Final arguments of counsel will be heard. 

MINNESOTA. 

October 23: Order issued dismissing 
without prejudice the application of Wm. J. 
Gratz asking for private toll station tele- 
phone service from the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at the summer home of his 
mother, Mrs. W. F. Gratz on Green Lake 
located between Willmar and Spicer. The 
commission held that the present toll ser- 
vice provided by the Green Lake Telephone 
Exchange Co., at Spicer, is adequate. 

October 24: Voluntary petitions for a 
25-cent monthly reduction in telephone 
rates were granted five rural companies: 
Carver County Telephone Co., Swift 
County Telephone Co., Winona County ‘lel- 
ephone Co.; North Star Telephone Co., 
and the Southhaven Rural Telephone Co. 


Missouri. 

October 31: Order issued approving ap- 
plication of the Citizens Public Service Co., 
of Missouri, to sell and Carl Kind to pur- 
chase the telephone exchange at Warrenton, 
Warren county, and certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity to Mr. Kind to operate 
the exchange. 

November 9: Hearing in Jefferson City 
on complaint of the commission against the 
Western Telephone Corp. of Missouri for 
failure to provide satisfactory telephone 
service and for failure to maintain the 
physical property of the telephone plants in 
proper condition at Shelbina, Shelbyville 
and Hunnewell; and the rates to be charged 
for proper service. 

November 13: Hearing in Jefferson City 
on complaint of the city of Huntsville and 
the Darksville Mutual Telephone Co. 
against the Huntsville Telephone Co. for 
refusal to furnish telephone service. In- 
formal complaints were filed also so the 
commission ordered a hearing in the matter. 


NEBRASKA. 

October 30: Application filed by Platte 
Valley Telephone Corp. of Scottsbluff for 
authority to issue $417,000 of two-year 6 
per cent notes, to take care of maturing 
obligations due its holding company. 

October 31: In the matter of rates at 
Elgin exchange of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Malmo, ordered that company sup- 
ply additional evidence as to the cost of 
rendering switching service. 

October 31: In the matter of the inves- 
tigation into rural exchange and switching 
rates of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.; ordered that the tentative order of re- 
duction prepared by Commissioner Bollen 
be rejected because the conclusions are not 
warranted by the facts and that no justifi- 
cation for reduction has been shown, and 
that the investigation be dismissed; dissent 
filed by Commissioner Bollen. 

October 31: Application filed by Dundy 
County Mutual Telephone Co. for author- 
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ity to establish a person-to-person rate of 
20 cents and a station-to-station rate of 15 
cents between Benkleman and Parks; sup- 
planting service formerly given by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. on a 10-cent 
call basis. 

NortH Dakota. 

October 6: Approval granted application 
of the Central West Public Service Co. to 
dismantel its telephone exchange at Pisek. 

October 6: Approval granted the joint 
application of the Service Garage, Inc., of 
Oberon, and the Oberon Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of Oberon, to buy and sell, respec- 
tively, the telephone exchange at Oberon. 

October 6: Approval granted local and 
rural telephone exchange tariff filed by the 
Service Garage, Inc., Oberon. 

October 26: Joint application filed by the 
Leal Rural Telephone Co., Leal, and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to buy 
and sell, respectively, telephone property 
in Barnes county, consisting of 116 tele- 
phone poles and 15.7 miles of No. 109 iron 
wire. 

October 26: Approval granted joint ap- 
plication of the Stony Brook Rural Tele- 
phone Co., of Kensal, to buy, and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., to sell, 
public utility property consisting of 191 
telephone poles and 14 miles of No. 109 
iron wire. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 30: Order issued abolishing 
zone rates in Muskogee. To compensate 
for loss in revenue due to this, the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. was authorized 
to increase rates on single and two-party 
business telephones 50 cents a month. 


SoutH Dakora. 

October 9: Order approving application 
of the Tri-City Telephone Co. to discon- 
tinue its exchange at Astoria and to sub- 
stitute a multi-party service from its Hen- 
dricks, Minn., exchange. 


UTAH. 

November 21: Tentative date for hear- 
ing on commission’s own complainst against 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. alleging excessive items in its 
rate structure. 

The company’s answer, denying the com- 
mission’s allegations of excessive deprecia- 
tion, equipment cost, capital investment and 
other rate basis, has been filed. The com- 
pany asked for added time to file the an- 
swer, but the request was denied. 

The commission in effect opened the ten- 
tative hearing to all communities, that be- 
lieve they have cause for complaint against 
the company. This indicated the request 
of Logan citizens for lower rates, claiming 
they are in excess of Provo rates, and the 
case of Holladay residents asking to be 
placed on the Hyland exchange without 
added charge, will be heard at the same 
time as the commission’s original action. 


VIRGINIA. 

November 13: Hearing on objections to 
a schedule of higher rates for Martinsville 
announced recently by the Lee Telephone 
Co. Pending a hearing in the matter, the 
new schedule was ordered suspended until 
December 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 27: Hearing on switching rates 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co. to 
four rural companies: The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., the Christian Town Hall Tele- 
phone Co.; the East Division Town Hall 
Telephone Co. and the Prairie Queen Tele- 
phone Co. 

The Commonwealth company has been 
receiving an annual switching fee of 9 
for service from each telephone and the 
companies are asking a lower rate. 
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Alabama Resumes Bell Rate Hearings 


Investigation of Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. Resumed in Ala- 
bama—Company Witnesses Present Testimony Giving Facts and Figures on 
Valuation of Company's Alabama Property, Rates, Subscribers and Service 


> 


On November 3 the Alabama Public 
Service Commission temporarily adjourned 
its inquiry into the rates and charges of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. following hearings in the courthouse 
in Birmingham on October 31, Novem- 
ber 1, November 2 and November 3. Hugh 
White, president of the commission, stat- 
ed the adjournment was necessary be- 
cause counsel engaged in the hearings had 
other cases coming up. 

The hearings were originally opened 
in Montgomery September 6, but a recess 
was ordered until October 17 to permit 
filing of more complete inventory valua- 
tions. It was again postponed October 5, 
when the company filed a partial report. 

In Montgomery, on October 7, the Ala- 
bama Hotel Association filed a_ petition 
with the commission asking for a 33% 
per cent cut in trunk line charges, a 50 
per cent cut in charges for wiring and 
switchboard service, removal of charge for 
telephones in rooms vacant for a period 
of time; and asked that the 10 per cent 
commission permitted on long-distance 
calls be paid in full on the gross bill with- 
out regard to the present commission 
limit of 20 cents for any single call. 

The hotel asked that the 
monthly charge of 50 cents a room be 
discontinued after the company has col- 


men also 


lected the price of the equipment plus a 
reasonable rate of 
ment. 


interest on the invest- 


At the opening of the hearing on Oc- 
tober 31 James Walker, representing the 
Alabama Rate Association, asked for per- 
mission for a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the company, intervenors and 
representatives of the commission. 

Other stated that if the 
company desired to call a conference it 
could do so. At this point Ed Smith, At- 


intervenors 


lanta, general counsel for the company, 
said the company was willing for a con- 
ference but that it would not ask for one. 

W. A. Stedman, state manager of the 
company in Alabama, occupied the wit- 
ness stand the greater part of the day 
at the October 31 hearing. He repeatedly 
reiterated a statement that because of ad- 
vancing prices, increased costs of opera- 
tions and other matters to be considered, 
the present rates and charges are consid- 
ered fair by the Southern Bell company. 

In reply to a question by I. F. McDon- 
nell, chief engineer of the commission, Mr. 
Steadman declared that rates must be kept 
at such a level as to cause its securities 
to be sold on a parity with other stocks. 
Answering another question by Mr. Mc- 
Donnell if he thought rates should not 


be reduced, Mr. Steadman said that on 
the contrary they should be raised. 
Reading from the company’s records 


which he said were furnished by Southern 
Bell engineers and officials, Mr. Steadman 
placed valuations on the company's prop- 
erties in the state as follows: 

Local exchange, intrastate, $17,700,000; 
toll, intrastate, $4,550,000, with a total in- 


exchange, intrastate, $17,632,176; 
toll, intrastate, $4,612,195, with a total, in- 
trastate, of $22,244,307; reproduction cost, 
new, of exchange, intrastate, $17,892,100; 
reproduction cost, toll, intrastate, $4,331,- 
700, with a total reproduction cost, new, of 
$22,223,800. Depreciation was placed as 
follows: Exchange, $1,011,400; toll, $214,- 
500, with total of $1,225,900. 

Net figures, representing valuation with 


cost of 


depreciation deducted, were given as, ex- 
change, $16,880,700; toll, $4,117,200, and 
total, $20,997,900. The 
“ooing concern” valuation of 


figures include 


10 per cent, 
Mr. Steadman pointed out. 
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In the public utility field—linemen’s 


equipment is represented by one 
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1857.’ Linemen know that the 
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in equipment—they demand Kleins. 


Foreign Distributor : 
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Questioned by Paul G. Parsons, repre- 
senting the United Utilities Consumers 
Association, Mr. Steadman said there were 
43,691 telephones in Birmingham on Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, and 33,107 in the city on 
January 1, 1933. 

Mr. Parsons asked if, under those fig- 
ures, representing a decrease of about 25 
per cent of subscribers in the city from 
1929 to 1933, Mr. Steadman was not of 
the opinion that service was of compara- 
tively less value to the subscriber. Mr. 
Steadman replied that the decrease is an 
element but not the only one to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Steadman told the commission that 
the company does not operate in 155 towns 
in the state, regardless of population and 
that there are 12 towns of more than 
2,500 in which it does not operate. 

Upon question by Mr. White, Mr. 
Steadman said the company had made no 
material reductions in rates since 1923. 
It was brought out by Mr. White from 
Mr. Steadman that standard 
flat rate for business telephones of $8.50 
per month, and a rate of $6 per month 
for the first 


there is a 


calls on the 
measured basis, with three cents for each 
additional call. 


100 outgoing 


30th rates were given as 
for Birmingham. 

Mr. Steadman testified that there are 
approximately 350 telephones of the meas- 
ured rate class in Birmingham and Home- 
ward as compared to approximately 274 
on January 1, 1929, 


Upon being asked how he arrived at 
the conclusion that $6 is a_ reason- 
able rate for this service, Mr. Steadman 


said he is not a technical man, but that 
the value of the service varies with the 
quality and quantity of service on the 


part of the subscriber. 


The $6 special rate is in effect only in 
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FIG.4. METHOD NO2 OF ASPHALTING CABLE 





an inch of compound around the cable. 


By the time the operation, Fig. 3, described has been com- 
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factory due to sheath corrosion. 
Sheath corrosion results from chemicals 
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November 11, 1933. 


Birmingham, Homewood, Montgomery and 
Mobile, he testified. 

Commissioner Frank P. Morgan, of 
Montgomery, interrupted to make a re- 
quest for a report on what it would cost 
the company to reduce the measured serv- 
ice costs by $1 and $2 per unit. Mr. Stead- 
man said the figures would be furnished. 

It was brought out upon question of 
Mr. White to Mr. Steadman that the flat 
rate for business telephones in Montgom- 
ery is $6 per unit. 

At this point, D. W. Bateman, Home- 
wood city engineer, asked Mr. Steadman 
if he considered the service of greater 
value to subscribers in Birmingham than 
to those in Montgomery. Mr. Steadman 
replied that operating and other costs are 
greater in Birmingham and that service 
charges are arrived at accordingly. 

Upon question by Commissioner White, 
the witness told the commission that there 
was a $218,000 reduction in 1923 from the 
1922 revenue of the company after the 
rates were cut in 1922, and that there was 
an increase in business for 1924 over 1923 
and an increase in 1925 over 1924. 

Upon being asked by the commission 
as to how much capital addition the com- 
pany intends to make in 1934, Mr. Stead- 
man replied that he did not know. Ques- 
tioned by J. Ellis Brown, acting for the 
city of Birmingham, he said that he con- 
sidered the company’s investment at pres- 
ent is worth nearly as much as in 1929. 

At the afternoon session on October 31, 
Mayor Roy Ingram, of Tarrant City, and 
Mayor R. P. McTyeire, of Bessemer, ap- 
peared on the witness stand to ask for re- 
duced rates in their towns. Questioned 
by Commissioner White, Mayor Ingram 
said Tarrant City subscribers and former 
subscribers hope for reductions, adding 
that he believed lower rates would ma- 
terially increase subscribers. 

He stated that subscribers in Tarrant 
City are in two groups, one of which 
would favor straight service in the town 
with toll service to Birmingham, while 
others favor an all-straight line without 
toll service to Birmingham. Mr. Stead- 
man said the operation of both plans would 
not be satisfactory to the company. 

Mayor McTyeire took the stand for a 
minute to state that Bessemer is seeking 
the same general reductions as in other 
Cities, if any are made, and asked to be 
relieved of the five-cent toll charge be- 
tween Bessemer and Birmingham. 

Replying to a question by Mr. McDon- 
nell, when called back to the stand, Mr. 
Steadman said two-party business tele- 
phones in Birmingham would not be sat- 
isfactory to the subscriber or to the com- 
pany. Mr. McDonnell stated that the two- 
party business telephone is in operation in 
all cities and towns in the state with the 
&xcepiion of Birmingham, Mobile and 
Monts omery. 

Mr. Steadman read records showing that 
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there were 678 two-party business tele- 
phones in the state as of January 1, 1929, 
and 498 as of January 1, 1933; 17,318 one- 
party business telephones in the state in 
1929 and 13,819 January 1, 1933. He ad- 
mitted that two-party telephones could be 
furnished cheaper, if found feasible. 

The conference between subscribers’ 
representatives and company representa- 
tives, requested by Mr. Walker, was held 
on Wednesday morning, November 1. At 
this conference, W. E. Bare, of Atlanta, 
commercial agent for the company, stated 
the company was willing to enter into ne- 
gotiations looking toward possible changes 
in rate schedules for Tarrant City and 
Homewood, but not in regard to possible 
reductions on basic rates in Birmingham. 

Efforts to arrive at compromise agree- 
ments were discontinued when the sub- 
scribers’ representatives declared that un- 
der those circumstances, there was no need 
to proceed further. 

Presentation of testimony was then com- 
menced with R. M. Goodwin, commercial 
engineer and rate expert; W. E. Duncan. 
assistant chief accountant, and Ed Smith, 
chief counsel for the company, testifying 
that the company could not afford to re- 
duce rate charges in Birmingham. 

Mr. Goodwin stated from the witness 
stand on direct examination that the value 
of the service to the subscribers has in- 
creased materially. He declared that there 
are 28,400 possible subscribers in the state 
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not on the books of the company who 
would be there under normal conditions, 
basing his figures on average increases 
over a given period. 

Loss of subscribers during the depres- 
sion has been due to unemployment and 
reduction of purchasing power and not to 
any decrease in service, Mr. 
Goodwin said. An adjustment of rates 
downward would not relieve conditions, 
he held. The value of the service “is still 
there but the ability to pay is lost.” 

It was pointed out by the witness that 
the company contends that rates are not 
determined by costs alone, but hy value 
of service for equitable distribution also. 

Mr. Goodwin told the commission that 
the cost of operation of larger exchanges, 
as in Birmingham, is much greater in 
proportion than smaller exchanges and 
that cost of service increases as volume 
is raised. The engineer testified that figures 
show telephone rates and charges have ad- 
vanced less than other living costs in 
the period from 1914 to the present. At 
this point he offered lengthy testimony to 
show that value of increased 
in greater proportion to subscribers’ costs. 

He told the commission that under a 
decrease in subscribers’ cost of 20 per cent, 
there would be a saving to the various 
classes of only 1% cents to 3 cents per 
day in the state, while it would cost the 
company $700,000. 

Mr. Goodwin replied in the affirmative 


value of 


service has 
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when asked if the flat rate for actual mov- 
ing of atelephone is the same as ir the in- 
stance of two persons exchanging offices 
and changing numbers without actual mov- 
ing of instruments. 

Mr. Smith declared that, considering 
earnings of the company in 1932 and 
those for the first six months of 1933, he 
did not feel that he could commit the com- 
pany to any general reductions in basic 
rates. 

The general counsel pointed cut that 
in 1932 the company earned at the rate of 
4.03 per cent on a $22,500,000 investment 
in Alabama and at the rate of 3.42 per 
cent on the annual basis for the first six 
months of 1933. In making the state- 
ment he said he did not believe earnings 
in the immediate future will materially 
differ. 

A request by the commission for com- 
plete figures on salaries of officials at the 
central office was met by a statement from 
Mr. Smith that he did not consider it 
compulsory that all officials’ salaries be 
listed in reports of intrastate operating 
costs, declaring that the figures extend to 


interstate operation costs rather than 
merely to intrastate. 
Exhibits filed included those to show 


provisional estimates of the company as 
a whole and for Alabama for 1928 to 1933; 
transactions in pension funds in Atabama; 
data on general office pay rolls, the num- 
ber of employes and a copy of the NRA 
code, which Mr. Smith effect 
in the Bell System, and facilities on calls 
between Birmingham and Bessemer. 


said is in 


Mr. Duncan took the stand and, upon 
question by the commission, said it would 
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be difficult and expensive for the com- 
pany to furnish reports separating toll and 
exchange revenues, costs and other figures. 

At the hearing on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 2, L. W. Hill, of Atlanta, inventory 
and costs engineer for the company, gave 
a mass of details in regard to deprecia- 
tion, reproduction costs and figures in sep- 
aration of toll and exchanges. He stated 
that his figures were based on lowest pos- 
sible prices of material and did not take 
in consideration advanced prices that have 
followed inauguration of the government’s 
NRA program, in view of the fact that 
the reports included costs as of May 31, 
1933. 

Mr. Hill told the commission that meth- 
ods used in determining costs were con- 
tained in reports of the company pre- 
viously filed with the commission. 

Mr. Goodman testified that over-all costs 
and expenses over the system in the state 
are distributed, with revenues from larger 
exchanges, if necessary, taking care of 
the smaller units. 

Mr. Goodman told the commission that 
rental rates are a factor in arriving at 
basic service rates, stating that rental stud- 
ies are not made by the company during 
periods of depressions. 

Upon being asked if less expensive au- 
tomobiles are being used to a great ex- 
tent at present because owners can not 
afford higher-priced ones, Mr. Goodman 
replied that there is a vastly greater num- 
ber of automobile owners than telephone 
subscribers. To a question as to whether 
the company has a service comparative to 
the cheaper automobile, Mr. Goodman re- 
ferred to the four-party service. 

Asked if he did not consider the busi- 
service in Birmingham a 
priced automobile service,” 
replied in the negative. 

Testimony was brought out showing 
that the company charges $1.50 for service 
connections if the instrument is already 
in the building and $3.50 if the instruments 
are not in. It was shown that there is 


’ 


ness “higher- 


Mr. Goodman 


a charge of $3 for “inside moves” when 
a telephone is moved from one location in 
a residence to another. 

Compared to the $3.50 and $3 charges, 
those in Georgia are $3 and $2, Mr. Good- 
man said. 

Intervenors, in  cross-examining Mr. 
Goodman, pointed out that the company 
had shown there were between 5,000 and 
6,000 four-party connections in the state 
and that at present there are between 4,000 
and 5,000. He said that he did not think 
there would be a material increase in the 
number of four-party subscribers if the 
company advertised improvements in such 
service. 

Figures were given showing that there 
were 85,283 telephones in operation in Ala- 
bama in January, 1927, and 100,349 in 
January, 1929. 

Mr. Goodman told the commission that 
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the number of telephones does not neces- 
sarily control service costs. He said that 
there is a possible decline in average po- 
tential value to the subscriber with a de- 
crease in number of telephones, but not 
proportionate, adding that during the pe- 
riod of increased prices the cost of sery- 
ice did not increase to as great extent as 
average price increases. 

At this point Mr. Goodman’s testimony 
was interrupted to permit testimony by 
Roland G. Eaton, manager of the Red- 
mont Hotel, and the Alabama Hotel As- 
sociation, a member of the American Ho- 
tel Association. 

Mr. Eaton said that at the request of 
the associations, representives of the com- 
pany made studies of costs and charges 
to three members of the associations: the 
Tutwiler Hotel and Redmont Hotel in 
Birmingham, and the Gay-Teague Hotel 
in Montgomery. 


the association showed 
revenues from the telephone service and 
switchboard in the Redmont Hotel dur- 
ing the period of August 11 to Septem- 
ber 10, 1933, was $358.75 and that the total 
expenses were $600.09, with actual loss to 
the hotel of $241.34 for the month period. 
Mr. Eaton listed losses to other hotels as: 
Tutwiler, $202.22, and Gay-Teague, Mont- 
gomery, $200.97, for the same period. 

Hotel figures were introduced by the 
company, showing revenues, experses and 
net results with guests’ incoming calls 
classified as management costs to the ho- 
tel as follows: Gay-Teague, profit of 
$26.51; Redmont, profit of $22.46; Tut- 
wiler, profit of $455.93. Costs to the 
guests were given as follows: Gay-Teague, 
loss of $68.50; Redmont, loss of $93.19, 
and Tutwiler, profit of $242.69. 

Adjournment of the case came on Fri- 
day, November 3, after the commission 
had heard representatives of the telephone 
company insist that a charge of $1.50 for 
the substitution of a telephone from one 
name to another and $3.50 for installing 
a telephone set are reasonable charges. 

Mr. Hill, engineer for the 
company, was the principal witness, giv- 
ing testimony to show that through use 
of licensed equipment the Southern Bell 
company saved more than $4,000,000 dur- 
ing the year 1932. Of the $4,000,000 sav- 
ing, he said, $3,775,300 was in plant equip- 
ment investment and $592,723 in operating 
expenses. The witness went inic a de- 
tailed account of the equipment on which 
licenses are paid. 

Another company witness, W. A. 
Brooks, traffic engineer, told the commis- 
sion of the method of calculating the per- 
centage of interstate and intrastate mes- 
sages to base the valuation of the prop- 
erty used exclusively in intrastate busi- 
ness. 

The commission was told that it would 
cost $22,250,000, less $1,225,900, as of May 
1, 1933, to reproduce the Alabama system. 
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